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His Mother’s Songs. 


Beneath the hot midsummer sun 
The men had marched all day; 

And now beside a rippling stream 
Upon the grass they lay. 


Tiring of games and idle jests, 
As swept the hours along, : 
They called to one who mused apart, 
‘*Come, friend, give us a song.”’ 


‘‘T fear I cannot please,’’ he said; « 
“The only songs I know 

Are those my mother used to sing 
For me long years ago.’’ - 


“Sing one of those,’’ a rough voice cried, 


‘‘There’s none but true men here; 
To every mother’s son of us 
A mother’s songs are dear.’’ 


Then sweetly rose the singer’s voice 
Amid unwonted calm, 

‘‘Am I a soldier of the Cross, — 
A follower of the lamb? 


‘‘And shall I fear to own His cause’’— 
The very stream was stilled, 


And hearts that never throbbed with fear 


With tender thoughts were filled— 


Ended the song, the singer said, 
As to his feet he rose, 


‘Thanks to you all, my friends good night, 


God grant us sweet repose.’’ 


‘Sing us one more,’’ the captain begged. 


The soldier bent his head. 


Then glancing ’round, with smiling lips, 


You’ll join with me,” he said. 


‘‘We’ll sing this old familiar air, 
Sweet as the bugle call, 

‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall.’ ’’ 


Ah! wondrous was the old tune’s spell 
As on the singer sang; © 

Man after man fell into line, 
And loud the voices rang. 


The songs are done, the camp is still, 
Naught but the stream is heard; 
But ah! the depths of every soul 
By those old hymns are stirred. 


And up from many a bearded lip. 
In whispers soit and low, 
Rises the prayer the mother taught 


The boy long years ago. 


generations would have to pass before 
heathenism can be entirely eliminated. 


other islands forms such a transformation, 
so speedy and so entire, as to stand asa 
most magnificent illustration of the puri+ 
fying and elevating power of the Gospel. 
The wonder is that so much has been 
done. | | 

We need also to bear in mind that 
those who have been brought out of 
heathenism into the light and liberty of 
the Gospel have naturally a much keener 
appreciation of how much Christianity 
hasdone for them than those younger 
ones who have not known the horrors of 
heathenism. These younger ones, there- 
fore, may not, and probably do not, ap- 
preciate so highly and so deeply the 
Christian blessings around them. But 
in this they are not alone. It is stated 
that first generation after 
the Pilgrims sadly deteriorated from 
what their fathers were, yet succeeding 
generations have proved themselves 
worthy sons of the Pilgrim sires. It will 
not be strange if both of these exper- 
iences be found in the Samoans and other 
islanders. 

Still another thought is, that whilst the 
conversion from heathenism and _its hor- 
rors to Christianity and its blessings has 
been in many cases in the Samoas, as 
elsewhere, wondrously rapid, yet the 


| general and complete uplifting of famil- 


ies, tribes and nations should be expect- 
ed to be both more gradual and longer. 
The elevation of the Samoans asa_peo- 
ple in so short a time is in itself wonder- 
ful from a human standpoint. | 

But tbese points are merely incidental. 
To return to Mr. Lord’s assertion, we 
would say that when he states that ‘‘the 
islanders of the present day ate mental- 
ly and religiously in a worse condition 
than they were fifty years ago,” he in 
effect states that the islanders in the 
grossest ignorance, savageism and heath- 
enism were better mentally and religious- 
ly than under the purifying and eleva- 


What has been done in the Samoan ands 


‘ 


—[ Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


‘‘Missionary Failure.” 


BY REV. GEORGE MORRIS. 


A San Francisco paper uses the above 
caption to a brief report of a lecture by 
Theodore Lord, before the Geographical ; 
Society of the Pacific Coast, on ‘‘Mis- 
sionary Influence in Samoa.’’ Accord- 
ing to this report, the lecturer spoke 
well of the efforts of John Williams and 
the other early missionaries, but said, 
‘‘Tbhe work later, however, has not _pro- 
gressed well.”” And Mr. Lord conclud- 
ed by stating that the islanders at the 
present day were mentally and religious- 
ly in a worse condition than they were 
fifty years ago. People who are at all 
intimately acquainted with the facts will 
be ready at once toexclaim, ‘‘This is a 
most astounding statement!’’ 

Fifty years ago takes ue back to the 
year 1833. In 1830 the missionaries 
Williams and Barff first arrived and left 
native teachers inthe Samoan _ group. 
Then, and for some considerable time 
afterwards, the natives were savages, 
steeped to such an extent in heathen 
immoralities and ferocities as to be 
feared by all around. Tourists would 
not go there for pleasure as now, and 
even traders would not venture there 
then for gold. It was not till some 
years after the date now spoken of, and 
not until some time after missionary 
efforts had been producing their benign 
influences, that “traders’’ ventured to 
locate on the islands. 

In 1836, forty-seven years ago, white 
missionaries landed and _ remained. 

Fifty years ago, the Samoans, besides 
being savages and possessing the usual 
accompanying characteristics and habits, 
were entirely unlettered, without even 
any written language. Now, and for a 
long time past, through the efforts of the 
missionaries, they have a written lan- 
guage, with an increasing, though still 
limited literature. Nationally, idolatry 
no longer prevails. Nominally, they are 
a Christian nation, with as good claim to 
it as other nations on an average have. 
I think it can be declared , without fear 
of any successful contradiction,,that they 
have advanced in less than fifty years 
from heathenism far more than our own 
ancestors did in a similar or even much 
longer time. 

It is admitted that the Samoans, even 
the Christian Samoans, are not yet per- 
fect. Neither are we, as individuals or 
as a people, notwithstanding our far 
greater and far longer advantages. 

Relics of superstition doubtless re- 
main amongst the Samoans. They do 
amongst us, although the centuries of 
Christian light and culture have passed 
over us. Wars sometimes break out in 
Samoa, They do also in countries much 
longer evangelized, and in some coun- 
tries that have long been foremost in 
Christendom. | 

Many people raise their expectations 
too high as to what should be found in 
Places like Samoa, and apply tests for 
them which even we, as individuals and 
4 nation, cannot stand or pass. 

Heathenism, from time immemorial, 
Sntwines itself into the individual, family, 
tribal and national fabric, so as to form a 
Part of the most deeply seated and 
Sacred manners and customs of 


& le. 
It might naturally be t 


commerce 


not a failure. 
yachts and numerous tourist< there for 
pleasure, testify that mission work is not 


ting influences of education and the Gos- 
pel. 
face the imprint of ridiculous absurdity. 
And as to Somoa being an instance of 


Such a statement bears on its very 


missionary failure, it is no more so than 
America or Great Britain. You may as 
well say that Christianity is a failure in 
America as that it is a failure in Samoa. 
The Frasers in Samoa __ to-day 
are there because mission work is not a 
failure. | 

The large and continually increasing 
in the Samoas and other 
islands is proof that mission work is 
The frequent visits of 


a failure, and in closing, the one impor- 


tant fact that life and property in Samoa 
to-day are as safe, if not even safer than 
in San Francisco, affords indisputable. 
proof that the missionary work which 
has brought this about out of the grossest 
heathenism in mcuh less than fifty years 
is not and cannot be a failure. 


Letter from Hongkong. 


Honexone, August 29, 1883. 
Dear Paciric: WhenI was in Japan, 


some five months ago, I remember that I 
wasintroduced by a missionary as one 
who was going to an old missionary field. 


During my short sojourn hereI have of- 
ten thought of the Reverend Doctor’s 
words, for they imply, even if they do 
not express, that the cause of missions 
has reached an advanced stage here. 
Yet I verily believe that Japan and the 
whole of Africa will be brought to the 
knowledge of the truth before the 
strong fortress of Chinese idolatry and 
superstition will be carried. The more I 
see of China, its people and the customs 
in vogue here, tbe stronger am I impres- 
sed that the greater part of all mission- 
ary labor is only initiatory to that 
which is to follow. One might suppose 
that such a city as Hongkong, which has 
had the light of the Gospel for the last 
fifty or sixty years would present to the 
Christian world a model of acity re- 
claimed from heathen idolatry; but alas! 
how far she is still to-day from any such 
state. The missionary societies that 
labor here seem but weakness when 
compared with the idolatrous host around 
them. The great masses are still wor- 
shipers of their idols, and to these gods 
they seem wedded by an inseparable 
bond. ‘True, there are many that begin 
to say that it matters little what religion 
we have, but evew these very persons 
will submit to heathen practices when 
they have been taught a better way. 
Chinese customs are not so lightly worn 


as those of other countries; they cannot 


be put off at leisure, and whenever the 


fancy may direct, but by a universal, ac- 
cepted law. Conformity in all things is 
the only proper course to be pursued. 
Do we not see the Chinese clinging with 
great tenacity to every custom of their 
land, and should we expect them to 
show less firmness in the matter of re- 
ligion, when that religion is interwoven 
so much into the family relationship? 
I do 
some of our American Christian Chinese 
fallaway when they return home. For 
a Chinese to be a Christian in this land, 
among his friends, means no less than 
ad 
an 


not wonder all that, 


ition and pereecution on all sides, 
unless one is thoroughly planted up- 
s00n 


on the Rock Christ Jesus, he will 


yield to the influences brought to bear 


upon him, and quietly acquiesce in the 
worship of idols when he knows that 
they cannot aid him in anything. I be- 
lieve that if persecution were unknown 
in China, many more would receive the 
Gospel. Ido not think they have such 
a stroag faith in the power of their gods. 
This entire worship is only performed as 
a matter of duty. Recently I sawa 
woman interceding the god of medicine, 
and she seemed to be anything but 
devout. Iu her hands she held the 
usual incense sticks, kneeling before a 
shrine dedicated to the gcd. During 
the chanting of the priest she looked all 
around the temple, as if she was very 
little concerned about the whole matter. 
She went through the entire ceremony 
with an air of entire indifference. She 
bowed herself before the idol as if it were 
a duty; she followed the priest around 
the temple, carrying a paper garment, as 
if it were a duty; again she took the 
same garment and burned it as if it were 
a mere rite and needed not to be heartily 
done. Indeed, I have never seen a very 
devout heathen Chinaman; even in their 
obeisances they get through with them 
as quickly as possible. If the Chinese 
cling to their religion, it is to their rites, 
and not to the spirit which should char- 
acterize all worship. And yet we can 
hardily realize the great influence and 
power that their feast days have upon 
them. I think I never was so strongly im- 
pressed with this truth until recently, 
when I witnessed the celebration of their 
feast in honor of their dead. I thought 
Hongkong was far more Christianized 
than itis, but I found that iu our very 
midst are thousands upon thousands who 


still adhere to the most foolish customs. 


The feast which it was my privilege to 
attend is called Man Ch’eung Tai’ Kwam, 


’(The star-god of literature.) It is usual- 


ly held in the seventh month of their 
year, and continues sometimes through 
the whole month, when there isa great 
display made of their ancestors by images 
in their ancient dress. In Hongkong 
there was a great display for five succes- 
sive days, and tothe natural eye nearly 
every exhibition was very beautiful. A 
temporary building was constructed over 
the street, facing their principal temple, 
and extending somewhat back on both 
sides of the same street, which were 
filled with images representing persons 
that lived in their early history. Moat 
of these representative men and women 
were about 16 inches high, and dressed 
in all manner of princely costumes, and 
the whole scene was a very pleasing 
sight. It was areal carnival of ancient 
heroes that met the eye on every side. 
Each case of images seemed to represent 
a scene by itself, and the different scenes 


had no connection with one another. 


Here, for instance, are some twelve or 
thirteen of these noble ancestors who are 
leading a criminal to execution. On the 
judges’ faces you see written nothing but 
stern justice, while the look of the crimi- 
nal is one of intense agony as he goes 
forward to his doom. The cases that 
held these images are only about eight 
feet long and four feet in height, sus- 
pended about ten feet in the air, with no 
glass windows. Each of these images 
are upheld by wires, and certain of 
them are so curiously constructed that 
by pulling a string they will bend the 
body, move an arm, or roll the eye ball 
in its socket. Of these cases I think there 
were about thirty, and time would fail 
me to describe each one; but each one 
was a study by itself, juet as much as 
the different booths at the Carnival of 
Authors held in San Francisco. In- 
deed, the whole scene reminded me very 
much of that noted display of ancient 
chivalry. Crowds upon crowds of China- 
men pressed their way hither and thither, 
and they seemed to take a wonderful de- 
light in watching a figure bow ite head 
or bend its body. Then, too, the Chinese 
music was especially attractive to their 
ears, though I kept wishing that they 
would cease their noisy beating of gongs. 
I should judge the building was over 
sixty feet high, and on all sides were 
there representations of their heroic days. 
Chinere theaters and Chinese courts, as 
well as the home life, seemed every- 
where exhibited in gay and fantastic 
colors. I could not help but wish that 
the orphan children of San Francisco 
could see the sight, for I am sure they 
would have been interested in these large 
ancestral ‘‘dolls” of China. I must, 
however, try to describe the appearance 
of one of these figures, for it was to be 
seen almost everywhere; but there was 
a larger representation of him on one 
side. Before this statue I stopped and 
was told the following account concern- 
ing its mission in the world. ‘‘It isa 
figure representing the guardian of the 
evil one. He supplies him with all - his 
food and clothes, and is really the guard- 
ian of those who live upon earth, 
since he protects them from all the evil 
influences that alJ the devils might bring 
upon them. He stands between the 
evil spirits of the lower world and all 
mankind, and takes all the offerings 
presented to him frofm men, and gives 
them to these spirits, who are just as 
much in need of food and clothing as we 
are.’’ I cannot describe the large 
better than by saying that it was a hid- 


eous monster, that 1 like the 
very fiend himself. Perhaps some of 


my readers will be surprised at such a 
silly superstition, but it really forms one 
of the principal bases of the Chinese re- 
ligion, the worship of ancestry, and all 
the numerous figures that were visible 
everywhere were but representations of 
their ancestors who are to-day in the 
spirit land, but. still hunger and thirst, 
are in need of raiment just as much as 
when they were upon earth. All the 
offerings made at their feast are conse- 
crated to the dead; and paper clothes 


are burned for them so that the poor 


will not go naked in the lower regions. 

I suppose most of the paper burn- 
ing has some such significance. And 
indeed the friends of a departed one are 
not only to provide the spirit with food 
and clothing, but also the homeless 
wanderer who may be so poor that his 
only alternative is to steal. In order to 
prevent this the friends on earth usually 
give some additional clothing for the 
pos spirits; eo that their own friends will 

protected from theft. Near one end I 
myself noticed some forty paper garments, 
everything complete, even to the shoes 
and head-dress, which were burned on the 
last day of the feast. One of the prin- 
cipal attractions to my eye was the great 
number of chandeliers, which made the 
night seeem almost like day. Some of 
these chandeliers were constructed in the 
form of a cone, so that forty or fifty lamps 
were often counted upon one of these sus- 
pended lighted pagodas. 

I was told that $10,000 were spent in 
celebration of this feast—a good round 
sum ta be devoted to worse than nothing. 


I came away from this brilliant show 
of folly and nonsense more than ever con- 
vinced that China will be the battle- 
ground of missionary effort in the future. 
We have been besieging the country for 
these years, and yet the fruits are but 
meager, Another generation will pass 
away ere we may hope to see any great 
results. We must still prepare ourselves 
for a long and protracted siege. Diffi- 
culties are the very life of the missionary 
here, but if heis able to digest them 
pretty readily, he will not be overcome. 
Here at least a nation will never be born 
in a day, for the Chinese move slowly, 
and the contest will be between the gross 


superstition of their religion and the en- 


during power of Christianity. We need 
not fear what the result will be, for the 


_kingdom of the Messiah will yet be set 


up here on these shores though genera- 
tions may pass away before that happy 
day is reached. Through the vision of 
years there is seen a bright picture of the 
future, that sheds its glory over the 
present scene of darkness. It is the 
glorious dawn of the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ throughout all these bor- 
ders. I may not live to see it, but if 
the Christian host of other lands remains 
true to the cause of Christ, then may we 
hope to see a brighter era dawning upon 
China. But we must be satisfied for a 
number of years with only sowing the 
seed, and trust that coming generations 
will reap the fruit. True, we may gath- 
er a sheaf here and there, but what are 
these among the millions. To all those 
who are longing for self-denial, for labor- 
ous toil in the study of a language, for 
patient waiting in sowing the blessed 


truths of the Gospel, China offers ample | 


scope. At present, it is quite safe to 
travel in China; still, the life of no mis- 


-sionary is insured against the bold at- 


tacks of highwaymen. It is possible 
to obtain a martyr’s crown even in China, 
and if that is denied, you may still have 
the opportunity of training your patience 
to the highest degree. But, however 
difficult the work may seem and appear 
at times, still the cause of right is pro- 
gressing here. Let us beware that we 
take no backward footsteps, but press 
nobly forward with our men aud money. 


| The wail of Asia’s millions may not 


reach the shores of our own fair Colum- 
bia, but if you were to put your ear to 
the waves that wash these shores, they 
would bear to you the sound of millions 
who are chained to superstition and 
idolatry. You may think that yeu see 
no want expressed in the face of these 
creatures, and yet as you look to Cal- 
vary and behold the matchless form of 
the Son of God dying for them, you 
realize that they are indeed to be pitied, 
for they know as yet nothing of him 
who ‘‘spake as never man _ spake.”’ 
Four agencies will bring China to the 
feet of Christ: taith, prayer, men full 
of the zeal and spirit of God, and 
money; but the Christian world is to 
say whether it shall have them. How 
many of these, my reader, can you 
give? It needs them all, but if you 
are unable to give all, will you supply 
the others? God will bless every gift 
of prayer, self or — that you may 
have. . R. Haaer. 


Wilbur F. Story, who made The Chi- 
cago Times a famous newspaper in its 
way, is a mental and physical wreck, and 
makes no pretense ot doing business. He 
is taken to The Times office and almost 
carried to his room once in a while, but 
his mind is full of grotesque and adsurd 
fancies, and nobody gives him the 
slightest heed. The business is directed 
by his wife, a buxom woman much 


younger than her husband, but it is 


rumored that a mcve will soon be made 


toward having a curator appointed for 


duce of the evaporation of the soil. 


Planets and Their Inhabitants. 


M. Figuier, a noted French scientific 
gentleman, saying that modern astron- 
omy has demonstrated that there are 
other worlds than ours, that the earth 
simply makes a part of a class or group 
of stars which do not differ essentially, and 
that there is an infinity of other globes 
like it, proceeds to consider the internal 
affairs of the worlds. Since there is 
nothing to distinguish the earth from the 
other planets of our solar system—Mer- 
cury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus and Neptune—he argues that we 
must find in the others, as we find here, 
air and water, a hard soil, rivers and 
seas, mountains and valleys. There 
must be found also in them vegetation 
and trees, and verdure and shade. 
There must be in them animals, and even 
men, or at least beings superior to ani- 
mals, and corresponding to our human 
type. 
Science has shown that the physical 
and climatological connections of the 
earth and the other planets are identical. 
On these planets, as onthe earth the 
sun shines and disappears, yielding place 
to night; cold and darkness succeed to 
heat and light. In them, as on the 
earth, the rich carpet of herbage 
covers the plains, and luxuriant woods 
cover the mountains. Rivers flow ma- 
jestically on to the seas. Winds blow 
regularly or irregularly, and purify the 
atmosphere by mingling their strata 
charged in different degrees with the pro- 
In 
quiet nights dwellers on these planets see 
the same heavenly spectacle that delight 
our eyes, the same constellations, the 
same celestial visitors. They have pan- 
oramic views of the planetary globes, 
with their following of faithful satellites, 
and luminous stars shining like brand- 
ished torches. Once in a whiie there is 
a sudden luminous trail which fuirows 
the heavens like a flash of silver; it is a 
star that shoots and drops into the depths 
of epace. Again, itis a comet witha 
beautiful tail, that comes to bring news 
of worlds millions of miles away. 

The planetary man, according to his 
belief, corresponds to the terrestrial man. 
In the planets the process of creation of 
organized life must be the same as in the 
earth; the successive order of appearance 
of living creatures the same aa on the 
globe. And like the terrestrial man, 
the planetary man dies, is transformed 
after death into a superhuman, and pass- 
es also into spheres. 


One hundred and nine deaths were re- 
ported at the Health Office in this city 
during the week ending September 21st; 
males, 66; females, 43. Natives of the 
Pacific Coast, 35; of other parts of the 
Union, 23, and 51 -were of foreign birth. 
White persons, 99; Mongolians, 10. 
Died under one year of age, 19; from 
one to two years, 4; two to five, 3; five 
to ten, 6; ten to fifteen, 1; fifteen to 
twenty, 3; twenty to thirty, 12; thirty 
to forty, 16; forty to fifty, 17; fifty to 
sixty, 13; sixty to seventy, 7; seventy 
to eighty, 6; eighty to ninety, 1; and 
the age of one decedent was not ascer- 
tained. | 
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Gifts to Our Board. 


The good old Book, valuable ‘‘Yesterday, 

To-day and Forever,” tells us that, ‘‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Fortu nate are they who, having known 
the joy of giving, can yet know that of 
receiving as well. When sa Mikado’s 
miniature, ox and cart, a collection of 
Japanese pictures, a missionary scrap- 
book and a tea-pot are presented to us, 
shall we not ‘‘rejoice and be glad ?’’ 

The gifts from Japan were brought 
to our Woman’s Board by Miss Stark- 
weather, and were exhibited at that 
memorable June meeting. For the ben- 
efit of those who did not see them there, 
it is hoped that our curators, Mrs. Clark 
and Mrs. Pike, will be able to take them 
to Santa Cruz, to further increase interest 
in the wonderful Island Kingdom, 
whence they came. They are in them- 
selves valuable, and also as mementoes 
of Miss Starkweather’s short visit here. 
The missionary scrap-book is the gift 
of Mrs. 8. 8S. Smith, who has been so 
faithful and devoted in her service as 
Recording Secretary. She has improved 
her abundant opportunities, and collect- 
ed many published articles relating to 
the work of our Board, which already 
have a historic interest, and which in the 
coming years will be increasingly valu- 
able. These have been carefully arranged, 
and put into permanent shape in a scrap- 
book, which will occupy a conspicuous 
niche in the Society’s archives, when we 
have our rooms in the ‘‘Congregational 
House” of the Pacific Coast. Meanwhile, 
we commend this first volume of our 
his to the careful attention of the 

lans of our cabinet. Next comes 


e gift of a tea-pot to the treasury of 


| | our Woman’s Board—a round ball of a 


tea-pot, if we may ignore the presence 
of the necessary handle and spout, not of 
gold or silver, but of real old English 

ewter. It bears the trade-mark of an 

nglish manufactory, ‘‘Shaw and Fish- 
er, Suffolk Road, Sheffield.” It bears 
the marks of age in its quaint shape, and 
it bears testimony to its usefulness in 
the past by dents and solder. But its 
value to us does not depend onits in- 
trinsic worth, nor any claims to an- 
tiquity which it may possess, but be- 
cause it was once the prized daily com- 
panion of W. W. Bagster, our mission- 
ary brother. 

The American Board have recently 
published a little phamphlet containing 
letters written by him, which itisa de- 
light and inspiration to read. He glori- 
fied his family, his friends, his seminary 
by his noble life of trust, and his early 
death in the service of his Master. He 
writes from Bailunda, Africa: ‘‘The only 
ambition I have left in me is, by God’s 
grace, to serve my Saviour, Jesus Christ 
the Lord, truly, worthily in my life, 
and when my change comes, then m 
ambition is to see Jesus, to live wi 

him, and to cast at his feet the crown he 

gives, very, very bright, with stars won 
for him and for his glory.” The little 
book is full of just such exalted strains 
us these, and is a real spiritual uplift. It 
can be had for the price of two car-fares 
by application to the Congregational 
Publishing Society, Boston. 

But to return the story of the tea-pot. 
It was sent to our Board by Rev. G. M. 
Dexter, whose letter I will give, in or- 
der to show what his plan and our hope 
in regard to it is. 

PacaeEco, August 24, 1883, 


Drak Mrs. Jewett. I send you to- 
day by express a ‘‘curio,” to sell in the 
interests of the Woman’s Board. It 
is our dear brother Bagster’s tea-pot, an- 
cient in style, made from the old-fashion- 
ed pewter, a metal for which there is 
much inquiry made of late in New 
England, and old dishes bring fabulous 
prices. But that which makes it valu- 
able to me, and to many others, is tha 
fact of its being used several years by 
Walter Weldon Bagster. His last cup 
of tea before leaving forthe seminary 
was made in this; it is just as he used it. 
When I found it last week (among some 
of his effects) there were tea-grounds in 
it, and there still remains stains of tea 
on the outside, which in his haste to get 
to the seminary he could not stop to 
wash off. Like the Israelites, he ate his 
last meal with loins girt about and his 
staff in his hand. Now, where is the man 
who has one hundred dollars to give to 
the Woman’s Board and come into pos- 
session of this honored relic? I don’t 
say that he could get it for this, for it 
ought to be put up and sold to the 
highest bidder, then given back and 
sold again, and again, like the fam- 
ous sack of flour which brought so 
many hundreds of dollars for the ‘‘San- 
itary Commission.” For that had no 
such sacred history as this; just think of 
it! a tea-pot that has passed down 
through one of the noblest families of 
England—the godly Bagster family! 
How much am I offered ? | 

Let me relate an incident of our mis- 
sionary Bagster’s boyhood life, one that 
has never appeared in print. He said it 
was among the earliest recollections of 
his childhood. My mother, one evening, 
gave me two pennies, suggesting that it 
would be well to give one of them to the 
Lord. To this I readily assented, but kept 
them both for a little while to play with, 
unfortnnately, I lost one, and hunted the 
room over, but could not find it. With 
tearful eyes I told my mother, who 
quietly remarked, ‘‘Well, Walter, which 
penny is lost, your’s or the missionary 
penny?” I thought the matter over a 
moment, and told her that I thought it 
must be the missionary penny, for I had 
mine left. In a few moments mother 
said that it was time for me to go to bed, 
but she wanted me to think over this 
matter about the pennies, and let her 
know in the morning which penny was 
lost? I thought it over, and before I 
went to sleep, decided that it was my 
penny that was lost, and the missiona 
penny left, which I would put into the 
contribution box (several of which were 
fastened up in our house). Early in the 
morning I bounded out of the bed and 
told mother my decision. She smiled, 
and said, ‘‘That is right, Walter. It was 
your penny that was lost, but after you 
went to bed I found it under the lounge, 
here it is.’’ This little incident shows 
us what manner of boy he was. He 
would deny himself that he might give 
to foreign missions. 

It also gives us a glimpse of the family 
life in which he was reared. It is no 
wonder that such a mother should have 
such a- boy, and that such training 
should cause him in later years to lay 
down his life in Africa, as freely as he 
gave up the penny for Christ. Let Chris- 
tian mothers imitate her example, and 
remember that the time to commence 
training missionaries is very close to the 
cradle. M. G. DExtTEr. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. Dexter 
for his kindness and interest in the wel- 
fare of our Board, the Executive Com- 
mittee, at their last meeting, agreed that 
the tea-pot, too, should help to swell the 
glory and interest of our Santa Cruz 
anniversary. The committee can testi- 
fy by actual experience as to the superior 
quality of tea it makes, as can the ladies 
of Plymouth-avenue church, who bor- 
rowed it for use at their last ‘‘social.” 
It has already begun its career of useful- 
ness as a Woman’s Board tea-pot. May 
it ‘‘continue in well-doing,’’ till anniver- 

night it pruves to be “worth its 
weight in gold.” 


— 


The tenth anniv of the ‘*Wo- 
man’s Board of Missions” will be held in 
connection with the meetings of the 
General Association, in Santa Cruz. on 


| Wednesday Oct. 10th. 
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THE PaciFic: San FRANOIscO, CAL. 


[Wepwespay, Szpr. 26, 1883. 


Co mmunications. 


Home Missions. 


[Essay by Mrs. J. A. Stowell, read at the 
Monthly Missionary Concert of The Dalles 
Congregational Church, Am. Missionary As- 
sociation Department. } 

Are there not days in all our lives, 
when the dry bones of departed hopes and 
promises rattle in the breath of memory, 
when the barren branches swing low be- 
fore us, and the little imps of neglected 
duties dance in mocking gaity around our 
troubled hearts, while conscience, silent 
monitor of existence, sits in judgment o’er 
al] our actions, and with unpitying cool- 
ness seems te say, ‘‘You knew your 
Master’s will and did it not.’ Then, as 
we lift the napkin in which that little 
_ talent lies carefully hidden away, we hear 
that awful sentence, ‘“Take away even 
that which he hath.” It so happened 
that, just after one of these days, our 
pastor, who, by the way, has the happy 
faculty of utilizing even the poorest ma- 
terial in the building up of Christ’s king- 
dom, asked if I would write an essay on 
Missions. I think he must have been sur- 
prised at my ready consent, and perhaps 
a little disappointed withal that he did 
not have the opportunity of using those 
convincing arguments which he had pre- 
pared for the occasion. 

‘‘Blessed are ye who sow beside all 
waters,’ is the text 1 have chosen for 
my little sermon, and ask you' to take a 
tour with me around: the miesionary fields 
of our own country, that we may become 
better acquainted with the work and 
workers among the heathen at home. 

Home mission work is the grand aux- 
iliary to all the other interests and de- 
partments of the Church. And just in 

roportion as the pioneer work is energet- 
ically prosecuted will the future Church 
become healthy and strong. 

Our country, especially in the North- 
west, is growing with susprising rapidity. 
‘*Its progress is like the forced march of 
armies.’’ And with its growth comes 
the increased responsibility of its people. 
The beautiful economy of God’s plans is 
fast being demonstrated in the fact that 
our own land is hecoming one of the 
most fruitful missionary fields in the 
world. Men and women are being sent 
to heathen lands as fast as the means 
of the Association will permit, but, as 
has been beautifully said by another, 
our Heavenly Father is aiding in the 
great work of evangelizing the world, by 
sending his benighted children from all 
lands to our very doors, to be taught 
of us the lessons of saving truth. The 
tramp, tramp, tramp of the feet of coming 
millions shakes the continent. They 
are coming—pagans, infidels, rationalists, 
socialists, nibilists, drunkards, paupers 
and criminals, as well as the novle and 
industrious. | 

We are already feeling the influence 
of this great influx of foreign element, 
and the truth is forced upon us, that we 
must either raise this human tide up to 
our Christian civilization, or it will drag 
us down to its barbarisms. 

Perhaps the most difficult nationality 
to Ohristianize is the Chinese. 
Coming as he does from the oldest nation 
in the world, he holds with unpreceden- 
ted tenacity to his mouldy creeds and 
decaying manners and customs. They 
come to us like soldiers on furlough—they 
never seem to come to stay—they rarely 
build houses or purchase real estate; in 
fact, they attach themselves to our govern- 
ment like human parasites,if you will, ab- 
sorbing their nourishment from the body 
politic, without in any way strengthea- 
ing its vitality. It seems hard to gain 
their confidence. They are astonished 
at our rapid growth, and stand amazed 
at our progress, but they will not be- 
lieve we are as wise as we are, They 
say to us, ‘‘ We were a full-grown nation 
of seers, astronomers and philosophers 
when you were born. We might have 
been paternal god-mother at your chris- 
tening. Our God is father to your God. 
Our religion is older than your Abra- 
ham. Our laws are old, and battered 
and worn, but they have successfully 
goverened four hundred millinos of peo- 

le”’ 3 
: That they are not quick to change, is 
not wonderful when we remember ‘‘that 
each successive generation of this living- 
mass has been a stereotyped copy of the 
one preceding it.”” No change of fash- 
ion for hundreds of years has modified 
the queue, or changed the cut of any 
garment. Schools and school-books re- 
main the same. The fathers learned the 
teachings of Confucius and Mencius, 
so do their children after them. 

But at last there is a stirring of the 
waters of this hitherto boundless, motion- 
less ocean, and they are just beginning 
to see that it is the religion of a living 
God which gives the healthy growth and 
progressive development to any country 


or peop e, 
ext, we would plead a word or two 


gave. 
value 


souls to 
Can estimate the 
of a soul? Thirdly, _ it pays 
ys to Christianize and civilize them 
by giving security to our homes, in the 
ssession of which we have somehow 
iiiie indebted to this precarious people. 
‘Out of the marshes and lowlands,” says 
Dr. Storrs, ‘‘the fever comes, out of the 
tenement the desease comes, and out of 
our injustice to the Indian national death 
will come.”’ We no longer fear the toma- 
howk and war-club. As a warrior his 


glory has gone with the antelope and | 


moose. The Indian making war against 
the white race, is like the beetle rushing 
against the locomotive. 


The picture of the Indians stand- | 


ing upon an eminence watching a 
train of cars passing through the 
valley below tells a wonderful story of 
the powers of light over those of dark- 
ness. To the dumb eater of flesh, 
whose blood thrills not with the pulsa- 
tions of energy and enterprise, comes the 
realization that his days of conquest are 
over, and the departing greatness of his 
people is knelled by the swift, flying 
train. But he is still with us, and with- 
out the purifying influence of Christian 
truth must remain a hopeless vagabond, 
prowling from door to door. 

Coercion has been tried and proved a 
failure; it is said that twelve million dol- 
lars have been spent every year for forty 
years, by the United States Government 
for military operations against the 
Indiaus. It costs as much to send out 
one soldier with the bayonet as it does 
two missionaries with the Bible. The 
results of the efforts of one may be to 
send an unprepared soul into eternity; 
of the other, the clevating and ennobling 
a human beiag. 

In Alaska’s bloomless soil, in New 
Mexico, Utah, Nevada, California, 
Washington and Oregon, in fact, in 
every State and Territory of the Union, 
the vanguard of the missionaray arising 
army has planted its colors; and from every 
quarter comes the cheering news of vic- 
tory. But so great is the work yet to 
be accomplished that we can scarcely 
take time to review what has already 
been done. We do _ not forget 
the sins that cry out to us from the very 
shadow of our church steeples as we 
look — 


‘‘To those pathless wastes that lie far to- 
ward the setting san 

The sultry vales and frosty slopes that never 
yet were won! 

How gloomy are the tribes that range the 
broad Alaskan coast. 

Where traders weave destruction sure be- 
neath the flag we boast, | 

Where woman toils a bartered slave—there 
captive childhood’s wail 

Is blending with the heathen chant upon the 
sweeping gale.’’ 


The heathenish practices that are still 
kept up in our land of sospel light are 
appalling. An eye-witness gives the fol- 


called religious sect in the Southern part 
of Colorado, and shows to what delu- 
sions the human mind is capable when 
left entirely to its own devices. 

‘‘The first thing done toward getting 
forgiveness for the sins of the past, is to 
take a sharp stone and remove the skin 
from the small of the back, thus making 


the diamond being eight inches or more. 
He holds in his hand a strap or pad two 
or three feet long, an inch thick and 
three inches broad, made of cactus, soap- 
weed, or a strand of hair twine. With 
this disciplina he thrashes himself, or if 
he strikes too lightly the master of the 
morado helps him to harder blows and 
a@ greater penitence. - One day I 
saw fifteen of these penitents making the 
pilgrimage to the cross, marching slowly, 
first the chief, then five carrying very 
heavy crosses, and lastly nine scourging 
themselves. They walked a short dist- 
ance, then stopped and knelt; the guards, 
master and cross-bearers said prayers, 
the scourgers threshing themselves all the 
time. They were more than an hour 
going to the cross and back, not more 
than six hundred yards. The last man 
seemed to be more penitent, or was a 
greater sinner, as he occupied fully an 
hour on the trip. His scant clothing was 
black with blood which had congealed, 
and the fresh blood was running in 
streams from the effects of the scourging. 
This is only one of many forms of wor- 
ship (?)” | 
Oh, the blackness of darkness that has 
settled down on such a people,and in our 
own America too, where the background 
of gospel light brings the pieture out ia 
all its hideousness. But the missionary 
is there, and they are now learning that 
God desires obedience and not sacrifice, 
and that he is even now saying, ‘‘If 
thou wilt, be thou clean.’’ : 
The emancipation of the slave opened 
before the Christian world one of the 
most fruitful fields of labor, and the 
missionary is fulfilling the promise, ‘‘He 
that goeth forth and weepeth bearing pre- 
cious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.’’ 
The field is broad and the laborers few. 
And to you, brave-hearted, true-hearted, 
loyal-hearted men and women of the 
North, comes again the call, ‘‘Help, or 
we perish.’’ 
The roar of cannon, rattle of musketry 
and roll of drums are done. Thousands 
of noble men of the North gave their good 
right hand, and thousands more their 
red heart’s blood to wipe this terrible 


the prison doors of slavery, and from its 
foetid cells came forth four millions of 
poor, ignorant, deformed, helpless beings 
in human form. The dignity of manhood 
gone, womanhood shorn of its glory, 
childhood embittered, and a nation down- 
trodden and sin-cursed. 


At the close of the war it was confi- 
dently predicted that the freedman would 
gradually fade away before the superior 
white races. But the figures of the cen- 
sus-taker show an increase of about 34 
per cent. of this race during the present 
decade. And the people of the North are 
coming to realize that they are faced 
with a permanent and not a temporary 

roblem. Certainly it is to our own best 
interests todo all we can to make these 
people intellectually and morally inde- 
pendent, since they are to become a most 
important factor of our Republic, and 
their character and condition must enter 
largely into the shaping of our national 
life and character. 


made for teachers and missionaires who 
would go up and possess this goodly land 
of promise. In answer to the call came 
more workers than the Association was 
able to employ, and there is not a bright- 
er page in the history of home missions 


sacrifices of Northern‘ women for the lowly 


lowing in regard to the Penitents, a so-— 


a diamond-shaped wound, each side of | 


curse from our land. They broke down | 


— 


Twenty-one years ago the call was 


than that which tells of the labor‘and 


Genders in the cabins of the South. 


These noble Christian women sacrificed 
youth and beauty, and all hope of home 
love and joy, that they might go down 
and serve a benighted race. Clothed 
with the raiment of righteousness they 
went with calm and reverent step, carry- 
ing the sunlight of God’s love into dark- 
est humes of poverty and crime. They 
have clothed the naked, ministered to 
the sick, given comfort to the dying, and 
heaven alone can tell the good 
they have done in church-building, 
home-building and _ character-building. 
Many of them died at their posts. Let 
a grateful nation wreath their memory 
in choicest flowers of love, while with 
reverent hearts we ask God’s angel to 
write them ‘‘Blessed.”’ 
The old East and the new West are be- 
ing indissolubly linked together by bands of 
iron, but there are other influences at work 
to strengthen the union of nations. In hut 
of Northman or Southern cabin, on West- 
ern plain and by Eastern river, the tireless 
Missionary plies her noiesless shuttle as 
with priceless cords of God’s love she 
firmly knits together the hearts of men 
of every color and clime. And now, you 
who come to-night from homes baptized 
witb the holy influences of Christianity, 
have you no gifts to lay upon the altar 
of humanity? No thank-offering for 
your bonny boys and gladsome girls ? 
Money is the great motive power in 
this as well as every other interest, the 
world over. As well might we expect a 
locomotive to run without steam, as to 
expect to establish schools or maintain 
church interests without money. And 
remember that what you give your 
perishing brother is not charity, but the 
payment of a just debt. To us was left 
the rich inheritance of Christ’s love and 
teachings, as a trust in keeping for God’s 
prodigal children. They are calling for 
it from hilltop and valley. And sad be 
it for us if we go up to meet the judg- 
‘ments of a righteous God with gar- 
ments crimsoned in a brother’s blood. 
And can we swell ‘‘The song of the free 
and the brave,” when we know that un- 
der the blue canopy of our own land of 
freedom, amid the templed hills of our 
own homeland, there are plague-spots of 
ignorance, vice and degradation that 
are sending forth their  sicken- 
ing odors and blighting breath that 
even now pale the cheek of our boasted 
Goddess of Liberty, and must forever 
check the healthy growth of a free civil- 
ization. 
‘‘From Utah’s land of darkness 
To ice-bound Labrador, 
From mountain, plain and rivers, 
From East to Western shores, 
From Sitka’s northern breezes, 
To clime of palm or pine, 


Rings out one cry of sadness, 
‘Oh, send us truth divine.’’’ 


A somewhat singular story about a 
younger son of the Duke of Argyll is 
going the rounds, It seems he wished 
to marry an untitled lady, and not un- 
naturally asked his father’s consent to 
that ey The Duke replied that per- 
sonally he had no objection to the match; 
but, in view of the fact that his eldest 
son had espoused a daughter of the 
Queen, he thought it right to ask her 
Majesty's pleasure on the subject before 
expressing his formal approval. Her 
Majesty, thus appealed to, observed that 
since the death of the Prince Consort 
she had been in the habit of consulting 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg on all family 
affairs. 
Duke Ernest, who replied that since the 
unification of Germany he had made it a 
rule to ask for the Emperor’s opinion on 
all important questions. The case now 
came before the Kaiser, who decided 
that, as a constitutional sovereign, he 
was bound to ascertain the views of his 
Prime Minister. Happily for the now 
anxious pair of lovers, the Iron Chancel- 
lor had vo wish to consult anybody, and 
decided that the marriage might take 
place. 


Henry Packer, of Hartford, Conn., 
employed by the trainer of elephants with 
Barnum’s show, was killed by the ele- 
phant Queen, at Cincinnati. He had 
not provoked the animal in any way, but 
was at work, preparatory to the morning 
parade, when the monster suddenly pin- 
ioned him with her great body against 
the side of a tableau car, and remorseless- 
ly crushed the life out of him. The 
pressure was 80 violent that the car was 
thrown over, and thus the poor fellow 


was released. ‘The trainer says it is only 


a proof of the sly, malicious cunning of 
these beasts. He thinks she saw an op- 
portunity to do an injury to Packer, and 
embraced it. The wounded man was 
taken to the hospital in a patrol wagon, 
and he died in a few hours. 


On October 1st the Post Office Depart- 
ment will substitute a new general mail 
lock for those now in use. The new lock 
is made of corrugated steel, is lighter, 
stronger and safer than that now in use, 
and is manufactured by the Smith and 
Egge Lock Company of Connecticut. 
Fifty thousand keys were sent out to the 
postmasters and other persons authorized 
to hold them, in seperate registered letters, 
and the efficiency of the registry system is 
shown by the fact that they were proper- 
ly delivered. The changing of the mail 
locks is made only once in ten years. 


A short time agothe Emperor Franz 
Joseph and the King of Saxony were out 
shooting together. Night came on, and 
the royal sportsmen, finding themselves 
at a considerable distance from the Res- 
idenz, hailed a passing wagon driven by 
a stolid-looking peasant, and got in. 
When they came to their journey’s end, 


the peasant’s hand, and said, smiling: 
**Do you know whom you have been 
driving?” ‘‘No.” ‘*You have been 
driving the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Saxony.’’ The peasant, who 


was convinced that he was being hoaxed, 
| replied with ‘a chuckle: ‘And do you 
know whol am?’ ‘*No.”? “Well I 
am the ‘Shah’ of Persia.” And’ ‘he 


whipped up bis horse and departed. “ 


The matter was then referred to. 


the Emperor slipped a few florins into 


Thoughts for Reflection. 


‘ The Italians say, Time is a silent 
e. 

What unthankfulness it‘is to forget 
our consolations, and to look only upon 
matter of grievances; to think so much 
upon two or three crosses as to forget a 
hundred blessings. —{Sibbes. 

Come, my Joy, my Love, my Heart! 
Such a Joy as none can move, 
Such a Love as none can part, 


Such a Heart as joys in Love. , 
—| Herbert. 


Our real trouble is not what we do not 
feel, but we do not know how to let the 
feeling out, so that it shall do justice to 
ourselves and be of help to others.—{[J. 
F. W. Ware. 


In a world where there is so much to 
be done, how happy there is so large a 
portion of daylight! Ina world where 
there is so much to be suffered, how 


merciful that there is so much night! |. 


—| Blunt: 


Kate Field says: ‘‘The way {women 
travel with miserable little dogs 
fills me with amazement. Men don’t. 
The affection wasted upon poodles would 
if properly distributed, supply all poor 
orphans with homes.’* LER 

Duty is measured by chance, and yet 
the essential idea of duty is never weak- 
ened. Iam bound to do less than you, 
but Iam just as surely bound to do my 
little as you do your much.—| Philips 
Brooks. 

As from the bow’d down branches of the 
trees 

Snow in the sunshine melteth by degrees, 

Leaving them free to rise 

Once more towards the skies, 

So, in the brightness of thy grace divine, 

May sin melt swiftly from this soul of mine. 


—|A. E. Hamilton. 


Civilization and Christianity are push- 
ing on to the conquest of the world so 
rapidly and so quietly that we do not 
realize how fast we are going. Savag- 
ery is everywhere, except in mid Africa, 
confronted with Christian civilization, 
and within ten years, at furthest, equa- 
torial Africa, from side to side, will be 
awakened by the trumpet and the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel. Our attention 
is so much occupied by the details of 
missionary work that we fail to realize 
the grandeur of its total results.—[In- 
terior. 


The noteworthy movement of ‘‘Stun- | 


dists’’ in Russia challeges the attention 
of Christendom. They derive their 
name from the German word for ‘‘hour” 
—hour set apart for Bible study—and 
the little one has become many thou-~ 
sands. Whole villages have been con- 
verted, in the scriptural sense of the 
term, drunkards ana the criminals and 
vile well nigh instantaneously sobered 
and saved, and zealous converts in 
turn saving others. The ‘‘ Nazarene has 


conquered” inthe corrupt priest and 


king-ridden ‘‘empire of the earth.” 


A Cincinnati German, in the furniture 
trade, was accosted the other day by a 
New Yorker with, ‘‘Well, Mr. Schmidt, 
they say you have made an assign- 
ment?’ ‘*Yaw; dot ish You as- 
signed to “your brother, didn’t you ?’’ 
‘Yaw, he vash my brudder.’’ ‘‘Didn’t 
any body raise objections about this fam- 
ily arrangement?” ‘‘Vhell, I doan 
know. Vhen my brudder fails he as- 
signs to me, and when I fails I assigns 
to him. Dot makes fair play, eh? I 
doan’ go much on some man’s who goes 
pack on his brother.’’ : 


‘‘Nothing,” says Mr. Spurgeon—and 
the soundness of the advice has been 
abundantly proved by his own career— 
‘attracts all eyes like fire. Flame with 
zeal and you will soon be known. Whether 
he use copious illustration or not,if a man 
is in downright earnest he will win atten- 
tion, and secure an audience. Do you 
wonder if some chapels are almost empty? 
Would you go yourself to hear some 
trifling individuals whom I will not men- 
tion? Would it answer any man’s pur- 
pose to go far to hear men who do not 
themselves feel sure that what they 
preach is true? Would some of you go 
far to hear yourselves preach? Give an 
honest answer in the quiet of your own 
thoughts. I dare say, my brother, you 
have as good an opinion of yourself as 
other people have of you, and if it would 
not be worth while to go to hear yourself 
preach, perhaps it is not worth the peo- 
ple’s while to do so.”’ 


On Saturday night last W. R. Brooks, 
of Phelps, N. Y., discovered a singular 
object in the constellation of Draco. He 
was not certain as to its real character, 
but on Monday night Prof. Lewis Swift, 
Director of the Warner Conservatory at 
Rochester, N. Y., verified it by means 
of the large Warner telescope as being a 
comet. It is quite large, nearly round, 
moving slowly westward. Mr. Brooks 
received a special prize of $250 from Mr. 
Warner some two months since, and if 
there is no prior claimant, will be entitled 
to the $200 prize on the present discov- 
ery. 

There can be no doubt that of all the 
humbug practiced in the world, there is 
none which, on the whole, is attended 
with more ruinous consequences than 
the deceptions to which parents constant- 
ly have recourse, and that with a per- 
fectly easy conscience, to evade the 
troublesome curiosity of children. ‘‘I 
am convinced,” says M. Dumas, ‘‘that 
the greatest revolutionaries in the world 
of ideas, those who have most _ horrified 
mankind, who have caused the shedding 
of the most blood and the most tears, 
have been children to whose first ques- 
tions men have not replied as they ought 
to have replied .’’ —[ Independent. 


This is a remarkable year for centen- 
nial anniversaries. One hundred years 


jago on Monday, September 3, 1783, 


Great Britian recognzied the American 


Union as ‘‘free, sovereign, and independ-. 


‘dent States.”’ The treaty on our part was 
signed by John Adams, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and John Jay, our minieters'to Hol- 
land; France, ‘and Spain. | 
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ETROL 


THE FRANKLIN 


REFERENCE BOOK RACK 


Cut 1 shows the Rack with a 
Reference Book ready 
for use. 


front, 


DICTIONARY HOLDER. 


Black Walnut. ......... 
Mahogany and Spanish Cedar 


Cut 2 shows the Rack with Atlas 
or folio of Engravings ready for 
use. Other large folios between 
the uprights, and heavy volumes 
like Dictionaries or Gazetteers, 
resting on the cross pieces in 


Cut 3 illustrates the 
-use of the slits on the 
sides, holding a large 
Portfolio, (which may 
be 24x24) ready to be 
lifted up and opened 
on the double rack. 


SAMUEL CARSON. 


Publisher and Wholesale Bookseller, 
120 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


RICHARDS & SNOW. 


SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 


IRON PIPE AND PLUMBERS’ STOCK, 
Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mf’g Co., | | 


AMERICAN TACK So. 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES. 


406 & 408 MARKET ST., S. F. 


AN ENGLISH VETERINARY SURGEON AND CHEMIST. now travel in thi 
says that most of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here are worthless trash. ‘le oard 


that Sheridan’ 


ill make hens 
Condition Pow- w 
ders are abso- like 
lutely pure and 
immensely val- ti 


Bo 


BONCUTI 


A Fine Medicated Toilet Soap. The best and most economical Soap 
for daily use. It imparts a natural freshness and beauty to the com- 
plexion which cannot be obtained by the use of cosmetics. Its daily 
use Keeps the skin of the hands and face soft and healthy. Asa bath- 
ing Soap it removes impurities of every kind with an efficiency which 
no other Soap possesses. Its soothing and healing qualities not only 
— skin diseases, but cure Pimples, Eruptions, Salt Rheum, 


happed Hands, Old Sores, and Skin 


iseases of every kind, It con- 


tains the virtues of genuine Castile Soap combined with several medi- 

cal ingredients. These articles are of such a character that they are 

not only healing but increase the detersive or dirt removing qualities 

of the Soap. BONCUTI gives the best of satisfaction as a Shaving Soap. 

Sold by Druggists, Grocers and Dealers in General Merchandise. 
PRICE, ONLY 10 CENTS A CAKE, 
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KEEPS OFF INSECTS. 


INA 


CURES SADDLE SORES, SORE SHOULDERS, CUTS. GALLS, ULCERS and WOUNDS of eve 
tion, SCRATCHES. GREASE HEEL, THRUSH. CONTRACTION of the HOOF 


Useful wherever an Ointment — be amples. GROWS HAIR OVE 


VETERINARY 


Horses & Cattle 


SPRAINS, BRUI 
VER WOUNDS. 


NEAR FILLMORE, - 


pr 


DELIVERED IN BULK 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


‘Harbordt & Palmer’s 


NEW TEMPERANCE 


CASH GROCERY, 


1808 Geary Street, 


CLOSED ON SUNDAY._4y 
NO LIQUORS 


OUR MOTTO: 


Fair dealing, first-class goods, full weight, 


count and measure, equality to all, 
large sales and small profits. 


Our Teas are selected for their superior 
drinking qualities. Japan Teas from 30c to 75c 
per pound; $1.40 to $3.50 per 5-pound box. 


- Our Coffees cannot be equaled, and are sold: 
Roast and ground, from 15c to 35¢ per pound. 
Green, from 10c to 25c per pound. 

Butter, Eggs and Produce received fresh 
every day from producers. 

A full line of choice canned goods, spices 
and meals always at hand at lowest figures. 

The California Cracker Company’s crackers 
and cakes are received fresh every day from 
the bakery. 

Goods delivered, free of charge, to any — 
of the city, or to any railroad depot or t 
landing. 

Particular attention paid to the packing of 
country orders. ‘ 

SEND FOR A PRICE LIST and satisfy 


yourselves! Respectfully, 
Harborat & Palmer, 


laug3m. 1808 Geary Street, 


San FrRanoisco, CAL. 


OF EVERY KIND. 
"WARREN HOLT, 
Montgom 


WINTER RESORT. 


_ DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE! _ 


HE “OJAI VALLEY” IS BEAUTIFULLY 

situated, and as its name suggests, is a 
‘‘Nest among the mountains.’’ Grand scenery, 
splendid live oak trees, good hunting and fish- 
ing. Hot and cold springs in the hills. Fine 
drives, and every facility for out-door enjoy- 
ment. The climate is dry and invigorating— 
specially adapted to lung, asthmatic or nervous 
troubles. 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is fitted up as a country home; good beds and 
comfortably furnished rooms; well set table, 
and no pains spared for comfort of guests. 

Parties met with carriage at Newhall, Santa 
Paula, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, Los 
Angeles, or any point. 

Address, for map and information, 

F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal. 


Music ‘Teachers, Choir Leaders, 
School Teachers. 


ForCommon Schools. SONG BELLS. 
(50 cts.) By L.O. Emerson. GOLDEN ROBIN 
(50 cts.) W..O. Perkins. WHIPPOORWILL 
(50 cts.) MERRY CHIMES (50 cts.) SONG 
ECHO (75cts.) All are good, cheerful, genial 
collections of school music. 


For High Schools. WELCOME CHORU 
($1.) By Tilden. LAUREL WREATH ($1.) 
By Perkins. VOCAL ECHOES ($1.) Female 
Voices. WELLESLEY COLLEGE COLLEC- 
TION ($1.) HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR ($1.) 
HOUR OF SINGING ($1.) All are excellent 
books by the best compilers. 


For Singing Classes. THE SINGERS’ 
WELCOME (75 cts.) By Emerson. PEER- 
LESS, (75 cts.) —By W. O. Perkins. THE 
IDEAL (75 cts.) Classes with either of thesé 
books, are sure to be successes. 
For Musical Societies. REDEMPTION 
($1.) Novello edition. This new and remark- 
able work is well worth practicing. Also, the 
easy RUTH and BOAZ (65 cts.), and the fine 
scenic Cantata, JOSEPH’S BONDAGE ($1.). 
Also all the Oratorios, Masses, and a large 
number of Sacred and Secular Cantatas. Send 
for lists, 
Any books mailed for the retail price. 
Lists free. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston: 
0. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway N. Y- 


e by the 
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Wepnespay, Sepr. 26, 1883.] 


THe Paciric: San CAL. 


In Season. 


At a recent gathering in London, Rev. 
Charles Garrett said: ‘‘I'he strength of 
our Methodist chapels is not in the pul- 

it, but in the godly men and women in 
the pews .’ He had lately opened a new 
chapel at Widnes which was the result 
of the godly life and labors of a working 
man, who was so respected by his em- 
ployers that they gave £1,000, half of 
the cost of the building, on condition it 
was called Hartford chapel after their 
godly servant. Mr. Garrett next gave 


among the Liverpool carters and _police- 
men. ‘The latter, he said, were one of 
the finest bodies of men in the kingdom, 
and some of them were Methodists. One | 
was lately on his beat at night, when a 
young man passing bade him ‘‘Good 
night.” He responded, and asked the 
young man where he had been. The reply 
was, the theater.’’ The officer 
asked whether he could not find a better 
place to visit than that, and was told, 
“Well, a fellow must go somewhere.” 
They then entered further into conversa- 
tion, and the officer said, ‘‘If you will 
walk with me for ten minutes, [ shall 
then be off duty, and as I live up your 
way, I will accompany you. The young 
man did so, and the result of the officer’s 
Christian counsel was, that the young 
man was led toseek for pardon, and 
speedily to find it, while they were stand- 
ing beneath one of the gas lamps. Be- 
fore parting the officer said, ‘‘Before 

ou sleep to-night have a few minutes 
with God, I will meet you at the Mercy 
Seat at one o'clock,” and the young man 
promised that he would. When he 
reached home he found his mother, a 
Methodist, by the way, waiting up for 
him, and he gladdened her heart by tell- 
ing her that he had found Jesus. They 
knelt down together, and, for the first 
time in his life, prayed with his mother. 
He then told her of his appoiutment at 
one o'clock, and went off to his rvom. 
In the morning at eight the mother 
knocked again at her son’s door, but re- 
ceived no reply, and after knocking 
again with the same result opened the 
door, only to find her son lying appar- 
ently in a peaceful sleep, buat cold in 
death. At tea the night before he had 
left the theater a giddy, careless youth; 
at twelve he had found Christ, at one he 
met his friend at the throne of grace, and 
at eight in the morning he had passed 
away to see that Saviour he had so late- 
ly found. ‘‘A word in season, bow 
good it is.’—[Southern Christian Advo- 
cate. 


Freaks of Forgetfulness. 


Of all the ills te which flesh is heir, 
forgetfulness is the one that furnishes the 
greatest number of laughable episodes; 
and while many of them are very annoy- 
ing, the mirthful feature that is their al- 
most invariable companion affords a cer-. 
tain degree of compensation. 

Near one of our Atlantic seaports there 
resides an old whaling captain commonly 
known as Uncle Gurdon. To keep from 
getting rusty, he made his home on the 
river-bank, where he could keep a_ boat 
and fish or paddle about as he liked. 
The place was but afew miles from the 
city, and, as occasion required, Uncle 
Gurdon and his wife would journey town- 
ward for the purpose of shopping. Reach- 
ing the city, the horse and wagon would 
be left at the water-trough on the parade, 
and each would go im different directions, 
carrying their bundles to this common re- 
ceptacle, the first through waiting for the 
other. On one of these shopping excur- 
sions, Uncle Gurdon made several trips 
to the wagon, finding that each time ad- 
ditions had been made to the store of 
bundles—a sign that his wife was busy. 
Having completed his purchases, he un- 
hitched his horse, and the ferry-boat 
having arrived, climbed into the wagon 
and drove on beard. While crossing the 
river, one of his acquaintances stepped 
up and asked how he was getting on. 

‘‘Well, 1’m getting ou nicely, but [’'m 
bothered just now.” 

‘Why, is anything going wrong ?”’ 

‘“‘No, nothing special; but I came 
down to do some shopping, and Uve for- 
gotten a parcel I was to get,” and the 
old gentleman scratched his head ina 

plexed manner. 

‘‘Well, I wouldn’t worry. You will 
think of it next time,’’ said the neighbor ; 
and the boat having reached the landing, 
Unele Gurdon drove ashore, and went on 
toward home. 


When nearly half way there he was. 


met fy another friend, who stopped to 
have a chat. 

“Iiow do you do to-day, Uncle Gur- 
don ?” he asked. 

**Oh, nieely, nicely; though I’m a bit 
worried just now.”’ 

‘©Worried ? what about ?” 

‘‘Well, you see, I’ve been to town 
shopping, aad there’s a parcel of some 
kind that I’ve forgotten. I can’t think 
what it is, and it bothers me.”’ 

‘‘Oh, never mind! You will recollect 
what it is before you go again. By the 
way, Uncle Gurdon, how is your wife ?”’ 

‘Why,’ cried Uncle Gurdon, slapping 
his knee with great energy, ‘‘it’s my 
wife that I’ve forgotten! She went to 
town with me to do some shopping, and I 
was to wait for her.” 

And Uncle Gurdon turned around, and 
went back to the ferry forthe parcel 
that had been left behind.—{ Harper's 


Magazine. 


Hilda’s Generosity. 


“The most generous girl in school !” 
**Is she ?” 

**Isn’t she ?” 

**Why, of course. Don't we always 
get Hilda Wright to head a subscription 
list? I never knew her to refuse; and Dy- 
cie Pratt says she gives away loads of 
clothing—simply loads .’’ 

**Do you suppose she misses anything 
from her wardrobe ?” spoke another voice. 
**Hilda dresses in perfect taste; nothing 
worn or shabby walks abroad on her 


neck or head—’”’ 
‘‘Or hands or feet. Yet, Hilda does 


speaker. | 

**And you call her the most generous 
girl in the school, do you ?” 

There was a little bitterness in the tone. 
Winnie Fletcher was a pale, dark, quiet 
girl, already finding life somewhat hard 
and narrow because of poverty and de- 
pendence. | 

The group of girls lingered about the 

cheerful dressing-room fire at the close 
of the school day, conversing about the 
events of the afternoon. Free to express 
their swift young judgments, school- 
mates and teachers alike served a term 
at the bar where human nature loves to 
arraign its kind. 
**You never liked Hilda,’’ said her 
champion, Ellen Bruce. ‘‘I dare say, 
Winnie, you think her selfish and horrid; 
the rest of us differ.” | 

“T admire Hilda. She is the most 
graceful girl I know, and her manners 
= refined. Generosity is—some thing 
else.” 

Winnie felt that her sentence blun- 
dered, but she pulled together the door 
of her lips. Why should she try to ex- 


-plain? Girls follow their leader, and 


Hilda Wright would always lead such 
shallow natures as Ellen Bruce and Dy- 
cie Pratt were blessed with. 

“If itis not generous to give away 
money and clothing to people in need, 
what is generous ?”’ 

There was a pause. Winnie Fletcher 
was no favorite, but she was a_ thinking 
girl; her thoughts, even when half spok- 
en, carried weight among the others, and 
the reply to Nell Bruce’s question was 
delayed by the element of doubt she had 
thrown in. 

**Get the dictionary, children; that set- 
tles disputes,” laughed a good-natured 
big girl, whose task of buttoning snow- 
boots had dyed her cheeks dark red. 

**Let the venerated Webster speak—” 

‘Take care, Ruth; you cannot talk and 
exhibit your slender feet at once. Apo- 
plexy !’’ 

feet were made to enjoy; at any 
rate 1 enjoy them, and I never cultivated 
a corn by wearing narrow shoes; so there, 
Patty.” 

Winifred Fletcher returned just then 
with the volume after which she had 
made a tour to the hall. 3 

*‘Now !” Silence ensued while the 
leaves were swiftly turned, and in a slow 
and thoughtfu) manner the definition 
was given aloud. 

*‘Magnanimity; liberality in giving; 
nobleness of soul.” 

**There, what did I tell you ?” 
Ellen Bruce. 

‘‘Magnanimity.’’ Qne of the group 
was leaning over to see for herself. 
‘Please, Winnie, find that, Is gener- 
osity the same _ thing?” 

‘*Which makes the possessor disdain 
injustice and meanness ?’’ 

*‘Magnanimous: Liberal, honorable, 
not selfish; raised above what is low, 
mean, ungenerous.”’ 

**And that shows that we are not o 
judge.” 

Winnie spoke abruptly, more to her- 
self than to another. A new thought 
had come to her. Qne may give money, 
clothes, influence, and miss the true ideal 
of generosity. And may miss it in oth- 
— more sorely still. The girl felt 

is. 

‘d have not studied the diction as 

much as I should have done; Miss. il- 
lard is forever begging us to define things 
exactly.” 
_ Winnie Fletcher went home with new 
light upon her path. ‘‘I have en- 
vied Hilda her’chances, her money, her 
pretty ways, and thought if I were some- 
body I should be so liberal! I wish 
hearts were not such twisty hiding-places 
for wrong things.” 

Hilda Wright was standing before her 
mother in her very own sitting-room, to 
which she had called Mrs. Wright from 
below stairs. 

‘‘Mamma,I want advice; how much 
would you give towards the present to 
Mr. Hamilton? If Ijpledge too little, the 
scholars will be disappointed; and if too 
much the poorer ones are discourag ed. 
I always pity Winnifred Fleteher when 
there is a call like this one; she is so poor 
and so proud! Her Uncle keeps her on 
next to nothing.”’ 

‘‘Too bad,” said Mrs Wright, kindly. 
‘*We are able to give gonerously, without 
self-denial; that should make us the more 
considerate.” 

wonder if we shall miss the blessing 
on that account? Every now and then I 
am afraid—our money comes at a word; 
when it goes more returns, and I cannot 
make sacrifices if I try.” 

Tears stood in Hilda’s beautiful eyes as 
she spoke, but her mother answered 
soothingly: 

*‘A generous nature finds outlet for it- 
self in various ways. Your gifts are of 
use; your gentle words and remembrance 
of others reach farther than money can 
carry any gift.” | 

Hilda’s face was still troubled. “I am 
a kind of leader at school, partly because 
we are—the Wrights. I can fancy the 
girls saying so—Winnie and Ruth, and 
some others—and I don’t blame them a 
bit. Itis hard to have money make all 
the difference.” 

‘*Money does not make all the differ- 
ence in this case, I am sure,” said the 
mother, warmly. ‘‘If you were in Win- 
nie’s place, and she in yours, there would 
be the contrast between you still. She is 
jeslous and self-centred.’’ 

**T don’t know but I might turn out so, 
mamma, if I had less to make me happy. 


spoke 


— 


A friend who dabbles in stocks walked 
into a well known banking house the oth- 
er day, and created considerable excite- 
ment by remarking: ‘‘I got a pretty 
good thing last Winter. It was 34 then, 
and to-day it stands at 95.” ‘‘Welll 
Should say so!’’ exclaimed the senior 
patner. ‘‘But what was it?.’ It wasa 
thermometer,” replied the speculator. 


As Iowa can cure and bale hay for 
shipping at about $1 50 ee ton, which 
is worth $25 per ton in New York, the 
“Christian Advocate” forsees that the 
ss — farmer is to have another com- 

r. 


See what a nest you give me.” She smiled 
now, glancing over the exquisite room, 
where love had drawn about the only 
daughter the modern appliances of 
wealth. 

Mrs. Wright saw deep in the mirror 
which reflected their figures, not alone in 
the form which her schoolmates admired, 
nor the tint of her hair and complexion 
which lent beauty, but an expression of 
mingled strength «nd sweetnes and self- 
forgetfulness, Hilda’s generosity assert- 
ing itself.—[ Sunday School Ttmes. 


A French aeronaut succeeded, after sev- 
eral attempts, in crossing the English 
Channel last week in his balloon. 


- Lewis and Clarke. 


On the south bank of the Yellowstone 
river stands a detached body of yellow 
sandstone, which rises abruptly on three 
sides to the height of about 400 
feet. Its base occupies about one acre 
of ground. The fourth side is irregular 
and broken, and affords a way by which 
ascent may be made. The rock is known 
as Pompey’s Pillar, having been so called 
by the explorer, William Clarke. The 
most noticeable thing about it is Clarke’s 
name, carved deeply on the face of the 
rock, about half way up onthe north 
side. At this place, which may be 
easily reached by clambering up over the 
heavy blocks of sandstone broken down 
from the bedy of the cliff, the face of 
the rock is protected by some overhang- 
ing portions from sun and storm; and the 
inscription, ‘‘William Clarke, July 25, 
1806,” is traceable throughout. It is in 
old-fashioned script, and is undoubtedly 
genuine. A modern vandal, who evi- 
deutly had never heard of the explorer, 
has registered his own worthless name, 
in uncouth characters, over a part of 
the original inscription. But Gen. An- 
derson, chief engineer of the Northern 
Pacific railroad, has caused this bump- 
kin’s name to be removed anda_ wire 
screen placed over the name of William 
Clarke to preserve it. It was on his re- 
turn from the mouth of the Columbia 
river that Clarke passed the place. The 
exploring party had divided a short time 
vefore, Ciarke having taken this route, 
while Lewis pursued another. Lewis, 
upon his return to the East, was made 
governor .of Louisiana Territory, and 
died by his own hand near Nashville, in 
October, 1809. Clarke was made gov- 
ernor of Missouri ‘Territory, and lived 
till September, 1838.—[Oregonian. 


Grumblers. 


A heavy wagon was being dragged 
along a country lane by a team of oxen. 
The axletree groaned and creaked _terri- 
bly, when the oxen turning round thus 
addressed the wheels: ‘‘Hello, there! 
why do you make so much noise? We 
bear the labor, and we, not you, ought to 
ery out!” 

Those complain first who have least to 
do. The gift of grumbling is largely dis- 
played among those who have no other 
talents, or who keep what they have 
wrapped up ina napkin.—|Spurgeoa. 


Mr. Jay Gould last week appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, and told the story of 
his life, beginning with nothing but his 
naked hands and ending, up to date, 
with being one of the richest men in this 
country. It was an interesting and in 
some respects an instructive story; but 
we do not see that it had anything to do 
with the particular investigation in which 
the committee are engaged. One who 
has achieved such a career as that of 
Mr. Jay Gould is undoubtedly a smart 
man, asthe world goes. He certainly 
has brains and energy, and in this re- 
spect compares favorably with Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. He has been a shrewd and 
unscrupulous sharper, and has whatever 
satisfaction there is in knowing that he 
takes rank among the richest men in the 
world. If merely getting money, with- 
out any moral regard to the way of doing 
it or the method of using it, be the chief 
end of man, then Mr. Gould isa most 
brilliant success. Butifso living as to 
deserve and command the respect of 
mankind and make life a blessing to the 
world be a much better thing, then Mr. 
Gould’s eareer must be put into a differ- 
ent category. He certainly does not 
rank with the Dodges, the Coopers, and 
others of similar type whose names are 
the synonyms of worldly success com- 
bined with lofty moral character. About 
the only:. homage paid to him is that 
which acerues from his great wealth; 
and were he to die to-day but few would 
regret his departure. The comments 
made in the newspapers ‘upon the auto- 
biography which he gave so glibly must 
have been exceedingly mortifying to him, 
if he has the ordinary sensibilities of our 
nature. His career is anything but a 
success in the highest and best sense of 
this term.—{Independent. 


The tobacco crop of the United States 
amounted in 1880 to 473,107,573 
pounds. This allows over nine pounds to 
every inhabitant. It would be an inter- 
esting inquiry, were there any way of as- 
certaining the facts, how much of this crop 
is used by the members of the Christian 
churches; how much they pay for it, and 
how much they contribute for the 
evangelization of the world. 


The Essex Savings Bank, Massachu- 
setts, has foreclosed a mortgage of $70,- 
000 on St. Mary’s Church, Lawrence, 
on account of the inability of the priests 
to pay the interest, and the property will 
be sold. This is a portion of the property 
owned by the Augustinian Society. The 
structure originally cost over $200,000. 


Insurance Commissioner Tarbox has 
revoked the license to transact business 
in Massachusetts of the United States 
Plate Glass Company of Pennsylvania, 
because of alleged false returns of asscts 
and liabilities, and because the principal 
stockholders, officers and ‘‘borrowers”’ 
were all the same men. 


Never before perhaps, were there so 
many distinguished foreigners in this 
country as at the present time. There 
are several lords, earls, members of Par- 
liament, great bankers, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Coleridge, nephew of the poet, and 
Mons. Capel, the Jesuit proselyter of 
England, besides many others of lesser 
note. 

A physician, some time since, said 
that leprosy was a comparatively common 
disease among the Norwegian settlers of 
northwestern Wisconsin, and the state- | 
ment was widely copied. The Milwan- 
kee Sentinel has been unable to find a 
case in the state after a protracted search. 


rect. 


PRAYER FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS.—-The 
American Sunday-school Union, in uni- 
son with friends abroad, has issued a cir- 
cular calling attention to the days for 
universal prayer on behalf of Sabbath- 
schools, and they have suggested the 
following programme: Sabbath, Oct. 
21st, from 7 to 8o’clock, private inter- 
cessory prayer on behalf of Sabbath- 
schools. Second. The opening exercises 
of the morning school to “ preceded by 
a meeting of teachers for prayer. Third. 
Ministers be requested to preach special 
sermons on the claims of the Sabbath- 
school, and the necessity for increased 
intelligence and consecration on the part 
of teachers. Fourth. In the afternoon 
the ordiuary exercises of each school to 
be shortened, and the scholars unite in a 
devotional service, interspersed with 


service the parents of the scholars might 
be invited. Fifth. At the close of the 
afternoon or evening service the teachers, 
in union with other Christians, meet for 
thanksgiving and prayer. Sixth. Mon- 
day, October 22d, teachers again bring 
their scholars, one by one, in private 
prayer before God. Seventh. In the 
course of the day the female teachers of 
each school hold a meeting for unitea 
prayer and thanksgiving. Eighth. In the 
evening each church or congregation be 
invited to hold a meeting, at which the 
interests of the Sabbath-school should 
form the theme of the prayers and ad- 
dresses. Schools that find it impossible 
to have public meetings on Monday may 
hold the social services appointed for the 
Sabbath. 


England certainly outstripping 
America in her progress, for we hear 
that a London clergyman has started a 
daneing school in connection with his 
church. ‘‘His idea is to wean the young 
from the demoralizing places which exist 
in such large numbers in the English 
metropolis.” A parallel to this came un- 
der our own observation, in the case of a 
church member who, in order to keep 
his sons home, started a saloon in his 
own house. We have not been able 
to learn the result of this venture, but 
there is no doubt that such a plan would 
be successful as long as the supply of 
liquor held out.—|Christian Statesman. 


A certain Persian city, having ex- 
hausted all its funds, and knowing of no 
way to raise more, the Cadi laid the case 


-| before the Governor of the _ province. 


‘*Have you doubled the taxes?’’ ‘‘We 
have.” ‘*‘Have you borrowed from the 
rich?’’ ‘*All that they will lend.”’ ‘‘Have 
you issued bonds?” ‘‘We have; but no 
one will buy them at any price.” ‘‘Have 
you stolen all the school moneys?” 
‘Months ago, illustrious ruler.” 
‘*Pawned the city seal?’ ‘‘Yea, verily.’’ 
**Mortgaged the hall of justice?” ‘‘Yea—- 
five times over.” It is, indeed, a serious 
case,” mused the Governor, as_ he 
scratched his ear. ‘‘The only way out 
of it is to go home and announce an era 


of reform. 


The young minister, Mr.——of a wes- 
tern city, was invited to occupy the pul- 
pit in an Albany church. His two sisters 
chancing to be near Albany, made their 
plans to get there for that Sabbath and 
hearhim. After the service a gentleman 
of the congregation whom they knew 
very slightly hurried towards them and 
said: ‘‘We are delighted to see you here; 
but how unfortunate that you should 
have chosen to-day. Don’t, [ beg of 
you, think that this is our minister. 
Doctor is off on his vacation, and we 
have to take what we can get, but come 
next Sabbath if you’re in town, and you'll 
hear a sermon worth listening to.” 


A Muskegon barber’s sign reads: 


Stranger stop, thy beard forego, 
Nor idly pass along; 

Man wants but little hair below, 
Nor wants that little long. 


Dibdin had a horse which he called 
‘‘Graphy.” ‘Very odd name,” said a 
friend. ‘‘Not at all,” responded Tom. 
When I bought him it was Buy-o- 
Graphy; when I mount him it’s Top-o- 
Graphy; and when I want him to go it’s 
Gee-ho-Graphy. ”’ 


G. Norden, a well-educated young 
Swede, was found dead in the Swedish 
Lutheran church in Englewood, near 
Chicago, on August 2, having committed 
suicide. Ona portable blackboard back 
of the pulpit he had written in Swedish, 
‘*The dead cry never.’’ Chicago papers 
say he ‘‘has been identified as the ille- 
gitimate son of King Oscar of Sweden, 
and that he grew up in the family of the 
sister of the King.’’ 


The wood pavement is to be given up 
in London. It has not only failed to 
realize the promised advantages, but has 
led, according to Prof. Tyndall’s report, 
to serious affections of the eyes and 
lungs. By continual watering the wood 
became saturated with the nastiness of 
the London streets, and then, under the 
influence of the hot sun, gave forth a 
species of dust which was pernicious. 
The old Macadam system is to be re- 
stored. | 


Under the leadership of Sir John Mac- 
Donald the Canadian Parliament has ot- 
fered the ballot to women. It is noticea- 
ble that the measure was ed without 
any petitiou or demands from persistent 
and irrepressible female masculinity. We 
wonder that some of our American sisters 
have not been over on a missionary tour. 
Sir. John MacDonald took the initiative, 
and urged the bill toan easy passage. 
The franchise is extended, however, only 
to unmarried women and widows, and 
with the same property qualification “that 


Advocate. 


Mr. Vanderbilt’s oldest son, Corneli- 
us, it is said, sustains the branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in the 
Grand Central Depot, New York City, 
and personally conducts its religious ser- 


vices twice a week. Heisalso. superin- 


The statement must therefore be incor- | tendent of the Sabbath school. 


singing and appropriate addresses; to this | 


attaches to men.—|Buffalo Christian’ 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 


FOR THE CURE OF — 


FEVER and ACGUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER. 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 

The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offered to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT 
of Ague and Fever, orChills and Fever,wheth- | 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
thedirectionsare strictly followedand carried 
out. Ina great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole families 
have been cured by a single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent,and in every case more cer- 
- tain to cure, if its use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficult and 
long-standing cases. Usually this medicine 

ill not require any aid to kh _ep the bowels in 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 

ree or four doses of the Tronic, a singie 
of hein VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. | 

The genuine SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP must 
have DR.JOHN BULL'S private stamp on each 
bottle. DR. JOHN BULL only has the right to 
manufacture and sell the original JO J. 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, of Louisville, Ky. — 
Examine well the label on each bottle. If my 
private stamp is not on each bottle. do not 
purchase, or you will be deceived. 


DR. BUILT, 
Manufacturer and Vender of 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


Principal Office, 831 Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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27S Ops, 10 Sets Reeds, $90 
BEETHOVEN 


n contains 10 full sets 

Golden 8, Walnut or Ebonized 
Case, 5 Octaves,Metal Foot Plates Upright Bellows, Steel 
Springs, Lamp Stands, Pocket for Music, Handles and 
Rollers for wey a Patent Stop Action, a 
EW AND NOVEL REEDBOARD (patented,) 
NORMOUS SUCCESS. Sales over 1000 a month 
demandincreasing. (@~7 Factory working DAY and 
by 320 Edison’s Electric Lights at NIGHT to fill orders 
Erice, Boxed, Delivered on board 


the instrument. Leave N. Y. City, 
Barclay or Christo m, 


her St. 
(are, excursion only. Leave Washington 
arriving in N. Y. at_3.30 or 9 p. m. same day(for 
ro from Chicago hm Bosto 


Richmond, P ‘ n, 
“Beatty’s Excursion Route Circu'ar,”) $5 allowed to pay 
nses if you buy; come anyway, you are welcome. 
Coach with polite attendants meets all trains. 
$30, up. Pianofortes $125 to $1600. 
Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue free. Addivss or call upon 


DANIEL P, BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 
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Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. 


Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


Sec.—-Rev. W M. Barrows, Treas.—Rev. 
Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen S. Smith, Fi- 
nancial Agent; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President ; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. | 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. H. C. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
408 California street, "San Francisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 
CIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Secretary — Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D.; 
Treasurer — E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, Sabbath-School 


Secretary. 


wanted for the i nse] lar book. 
AG ofall the of the U.S. 
is one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest selling 
erica. Immense profits to Agents. Bvery intelligent pege 
son wantsit. Any onecan become a successful agent. Liberal 
terms free. Address HALLET BOOK C ortland, Maing» 
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ATARRH 


To eo! suffering with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis who earnestly desire relief, | can 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. No 
charge for consultation by mall. Valua- 
ors, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. 
Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 


not; life is sweeping by; ‘go and 
dare before u die; something 
, mighty and sublime leave behind to 


conquer time. Good pay every week 
in your Own town; $5 outfit free. No risk. Every- 
thing new. Capital not required. We will furnish 
ou everything. Ladies make as much as men, and 

ys girls make good wages. Reader, if you 


want business at which you can make money, write 


for particularsjto H. Hatnerr & Co., Portland, Me. | 


cure 


| 


“The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of THe Paorrio and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to effer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
aré\offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how article 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 


BOX 2348. 
Rubber Hose. 
Garden Hose. 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 


THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 
JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 


Cor. First and Market Streets, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND”? PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 


Carry a Complete Stock of 


Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


yaisfaction in Price and Quality Guaranteed 
mar29 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market street, S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Paci ¢c 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF{ 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 
—AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING. 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


W. J. Grant I, TAGGART. 


Taggart & Dingee 


Successors to Woodward & Taggart) 


Real Estate Asents 


AND GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. 


J.0.Eldridge, - - Auctioneer 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
ST., OAKLAND, 

Particular attention given to the sale of Real 
Estate in all parts of the city, including resi- 
dence and business properties. Also, special 
attention given to the sale of country real es- 
tate, farming lands, etc. 


San Francisco Office: Easton & Expringz, 
Montgomery street. 


WM. BARTLING. HENRY KIMBALL 


BARTLING & KIMBALL, 


Book Binders, Paper Rulers, 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFAOTURERS, 


No. 505 Clay Street, - 8S. W. cor. Sansome, 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

Music, &e., in any |Style, 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 
03” For sale by all hardware dealers 


Oct8-tf 
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THE 


PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Szpr. 26, 1883, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1883. 


TaxeE Norice— Liseran Orrrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, sh Il receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
ciric for one year. THE PaciFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 

All interested will, no doubt, read the 
notices in another column of the meeting 
of the General Association of this State, 
at Santa Cruz, on the 9th of October. 
But all may not know how much such a 
meeting may mean, if all goes well, and 
the attendance is large, and the papers 
are good, and the discussions are 
spirited, and the members are always at 
hand, every one ‘‘meaning business,” 
and if the atmosphere is sweet and spirit- 
ual, und every one goes winged celes- 
tially, whether the approach be by land 
or sea. In a word, it will pay to go 
at any cost, if the meeting be the one 
we need; andit will be the very one if 
we begin to make it so before we start, 
keep it up on the way, and put in our 
best contribution when we get there. 


_— 


The meeting of the General Associa- 
tion is at hand. Last Wednesday even- 
ing, at the prayer-meeting of the First 
eburch, in this city, $70.00 was handed 
in toaid ministers in the remote districts 
to attend the meeting. On Sabbath 
at the close of the morning service, Dr. 
Barrows reported the gift of Wednesday 
evening, and said that the wives of minis- 
ters should have the joy and privileges of 
the Association, as well as their husbands, 
and that any who wished to donate toa 
fund to help them to be present could do 
s0 in the vestibule as they passed out. 
About $80.00 was given. Well done 
for the First church; their kindness will 
be well appreciated. But will many of our 
remote churches allow these larger 
churches to pay the expenses of their 
ministers to the Association ? Will it not 
be their privilege and their pleasure to be 
independent in this matter, and say; ‘‘mo 
help for our good minister and wife; we 
shall see that they are present and able 
to make as good an appearance as any of 


9) 


you. 


We are complaining here of the in- 
equalities of taxation,and our grand finan- 
ciers who have been clothed with ‘‘equal- 
izing’ ’ powers have been raising the taxes, 
right and left, with arbitrary zeal and 
wondrous alacrity. Still, we live where 
we cannot be taxed quite into starvation, 
asin some of the provinces of Italy, 
where the taxes are so sadly adjusted 
that here the people pay 7.5 per cent. and 
there only 1.9 per cent., according to the 
region they live in. This is the national 
tax; perhaps the local taxes are smaller 
than in America. But it is plain that 
we pay few and small taxes, as compared 
with them, considering what benefits we 
receive, and what gains we get, in spite 
of all exactions. 


The cholera has scourged Egypt, and 
thinned the ranks of the English soldiers 
there. And yet the cholera has been 
‘the friend of England, probably, in an 
unlooked for way. Had the summer 
been as healthy as usual there might 
have been strifes and __ rebellions. 
As it is, the valley of the Nile 
has no untroubled rest. Discontent is 
everywhere, and suppressed wrath ever 
and anon mutters itself. As in Egypt 
so also in Turkey, the people of Islam 
arein alarm and terror. Their power 
rapidly wanes, their faith goes under, 
their hopes die. Something must be 
‘done, They ache to do it. But they 
can’t agree what to do, don’t know as they 
can do it if they try, because they have 
none too much confidence in one another, 
no over-soul for their destiny, and naught’ 


to put an undying grip upon a conscience 
unnerved. 


How uneasy this world is, Things 
won't stay settled after men have done 
their best to adjust them, and have spent 
long lives and vast energies in the en- 
deavor. Nothing is stable. The wrong 
man is always getting into place, and 
somebody must see that he is gotten out. 
Before this can be effected the right man 
is old or dead, and a_ new strife for the 
position is initiated. One monarch can’t 
die because the successor does not promise 
well. Another monarch won’t die, though 
his heir-apparent is a hundred times his 
superior. And still another can’t be cer- 
tain that his throne wiil stand ten years 
under the weight of his heir. ‘‘Uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown.’’ Is 


that because he cannot keep his head 
level. 


When one reads about the condition 
.of the rural population in almost any 


foreign land, and then compares it with 
the state of our own agricultural popula- 
tion, hecan hardly see how the former 
can endure their lot, nor how the later 
can ever complain of theirs. Lately we 
have looked through an article on the 
state of Italy’s rural population, and we 
find it worse than we had supposed, and 
becoming no better. The lands are not 
in large holdings, but they yield so little 
(less and less asthe years go by) per 
capita, that all the cultivators are miser- 
ably poor—living in hovels, eating for 
days and days but one sort of food, and 
having no power to improve home, table 
or dress. The moral corrdition is in ad- 
vance of the physical, and in the moun- 
tain districts (where most ot the Protest- 
ants dwell) it is purer than in the plains, 
though the people of the mountains are 
more poverty-stricken, if possible, than 
those in the lower country. 


Cheap things are soon done with. All 
values cost. The greater the value the 
more the cost. The cost, too, may en- 
hance the benefit. Even guvod things 
gotten without toil, pain and pay, com- 
monly fail of the best measures of bene- 
fit, since we esteem most what costs us 
dearest. It might be hard to say that 

uld have nothing till we had paid 
for it; but we rarely add to our worth 
or to our power, moral and spiritual, ex- 
cept as we watch and pray, toil and strive, 
deny ourselves and make sacrifice. In 
well-ordered lands, before success is 
labor, before wealth is enterprise, before 
reward is merit, before honor is humility, 
before greatness is service, and before the 
crown is the cross. A theme with a 
lesson of this sort was before one of the 
city churches last Sunday. It is a 
needed lesson in a land where so many 
dream of something for nothing, divi- 
dends without capital, ends without 
means, wealth without work and station, 
by merely {standing for it. We shall 
reach no real hights without climbing. 
We. shall get no excellence without 
striving. We shall make no true ad- 
vancement without persistent applica- 
tion. Only in some lowly vale shall we 
come upon any moral grandeur, and no 
heaven shall we find till it has a begin- 
ning in the heart that has thrust its worst 
out of its better self, inthe name of 


God. 


— 


The secret of success in study, and, in 


fact, of success in life, consists in learn- | 


ing to study what you don’t like, arid in 
doing so when you don’t feel like it. 
And, auxiliary to this, is the happy 
faculty of taking the spirit of our play 
into our work, and reserving the sense 
of drudgery for the sports that tax one’s 
energy. No doubt we should go by 
our sentiments and feelings sometimes. 
They were given us for this. But we 
are to go by our sentiments and feelings 
in our intercourse with the world, and 


by our judgments in our private life, in | 


study, in reading, in sleeping and in ex- 
ercising. Our feelings are not good for 
much here, except as a_ stimulus. 
Guides they must not be. Feeling and 
inclinations tend to procrastination, lazi- 
ness, and defeat. The sharp decisions*of 
a resolute will, under God, are the mak- 
ing of us. 


The prayer, we are informed, which 
the Breton sailors offer when they launch 
out upon the deep, is this, ‘‘Keep me, 
my God; my boat isso emall and thy 
ocean is so wide.” But the danger on 
land is nearly as great as onthe sea; 
and the ocean of society or business, on 
which any of us may be wrecked, is 
very wide and full of reefs. So, every 
day when we go out into the world 
we go out into perils to our 
bodies and to our souls. Who that 
knows himself, his exposures and his 
weaknesses, does not daily pray on his 
threshold: ‘‘Keep me, my God; my 
power is so small, and this thy world is 
so wide.’ The habit of ‘‘ejaculatory 
prayer” isa helpful one, and may be 
used as freely as is the ‘‘swearer’s pray- 
er’ in profanity. The profane habit, 
which so often annoys us, may serve a 
purpose not intended, by reminding us 
how frequently we might offer “a word 
of prayer” or praise, to our great profit 
and enjoyment. | 


In quoting an expression of opinion 
last week from the N. Y. Evangelist, 
the last word was printed ‘‘evangelist,’’ 
which looked so as to remind us of what 
is told of the English critic, Morley. He 
persisted in writing God without the 
capital letter. To be even with him 
some one persisted in writing ‘‘mr. john 
morley.’” We donot know whether so 
severe a retaliation had the proper effect 
or not. 


— 


The monthly report of the Police Sur- 
geon shows a total of 302 patients treated 
in the city receiving hospital during the 
thirty days ending on the 15th, the larg- 
est number ever before received. Of 
these, four died, 171 were discharged 
and the remainder sent to the city and 
county and other hospitals. | 


Makiug Divorce Difficult. 


Dr. Dwinell’s carefully prepared pa 
per on ‘‘Easy Divorces,”” which he read 


before the Congregational Club last week, 


aside from its value asa statement of 
principles on this important subject, con- 
tained statistics concerning the number 
of divorces occurring in a large portion 
of our own State. The figures and com- 
parisons thus brought to notice should be 


‘spread in some way before the people in 


the public journals. The proportion of 
divorces to marriages in several counties 
is simply shameful. It reveals social and 
moral conditions which are alarming. 
Think of there being even one county 
where one divorcee occurs for every three 
marriages! To be sure, the situation of 
that county is exceptional, but there are 
other counties, not exceptionally situated, 
where the figures are scarcely less re- 
proachful. 


If wedlock is to be respected as a civil 
institution, our legislation, our judicial 
decisions and the public sentiment of the 
community must invest it with new sa- 
credness. The only way in which this 
can take place involves this axiom, viz: 
that marriage once legalized cannot be 
dissolved except for some cause which is 
recognized and treated as a serious 
crime and disgrace. Where easy di- 
vorce prevails, the tendency is to look 
upon the union of man and wife asa 
matter of personal liking or disliking or 
of mutual convenience. The union may 
be severed without the allegation of any 
real, or, at least, without the allegation 
of any great, crime. Difficult divorce 
means, therefore, that the laws are so 
framed and administered as to preclude a 
suit for annullment of the marital bond, 
except for some wickedness which essen- 
tially destroys the bond. Which- 
ever party is proven to have commit- 
ted that? wickedness is to not only 
to lose his privilege as a married person, 
but to be barred the privilege of con- 
tracting any second engagement of the 
same nature. Such person should also 
be liable at least to arrest and pun- 
ishment for the offense which he has 
committed. 


The question of how difficult legal 
divorce should be made, is one of wise 
adaptation to the social conditions of any 
community. It is not self-evident that the 
State should allow only one occasion for 
loosing the wedded pair. For it may be 
plain that under some other outward act 
there has been that utter infidelity which 
puts man and wife irrevocably asunder. 
So it may not be inconsistent with a high 
dcctrine as to marriage to specify deser- 
tion, drunkenness, or extreme cruelty as 
sufficient to justify the setting of the in- 
jured party free. But these words are 
to be interpreted not as giving larger op- 
portunities for breaking away from 
pledged obligations, but only as specifi- 
cations of several forms under which the 
one great crime against a sacred institu- 
tion of humanity may be committed. 
Whether that great crime has been com- 
mitted or not should be proven. De- 
sertion might not of itself always prove 
it; nor does the fact of drunkenness 
prove it in all cases. Cruelty, too, 
must be extreme. Not every unjustifi- 
able word or act which injures the feel- 
ings is to be regarded as sufficient to 
sunder the ties which bind imperfect 
people to each other. That other caus- 
es than overt adultery have been named 
in the laws as sufficient occasion for di- 
vorce is not the chief peril, by any means. 
Undoubtedly, the very verbiage of the 
laws in this respect is infelicitous, and 
needs to be changed. But the chief harm 
has been done by the laws being interpret- 
ed in the interest of separation instead of in 
the interest of union. Adultery, desertion, 
drunkenness, cruelty, have been regarded 
as co-ordinate, equally valid and sufficient 
reason for decreeing the marriage null. 
The decision has not been steadily viewed 
with reference to whether the alleged 
offence was such as to be necessarily de- 
structive of the martial relation. What, 
then, can ministers or Christian citizens do 
to make divorce as difficult as the sacred 
character of marriage demands ? 


We may set forth more frequently and 
clearly the high conception given by our 
Master of. this institution. We may pe- 
tition for laws framed in the interest of 
marriage, in its highest ideal. Ministers 
should decline to marry persons known to 


-have been divorced for inadequate causes. 


They should also ask that the certificates 
of marriage issued by the County Clerks, 
and to be filled out by themselves, should 
be fuller in details, so as to make plain 


the previous standing of parties in this 


regard as well as in other particulars. All 
citizens should demand that divorces 
should not be granted to persons who are 
not in good faith residents within the 
jurisdiction of the court which has the 
case before it. Efforts should be made 
to secure uniformity of dealing with this 
matter throughout the different states of 
the Union. ‘Those who have the elec- 
tion or appointment of judges should 


| best ‘‘success. 


make sure that the men to be elected or | 
appointed have some character which 
fits them to deal with divorce eases. 


We have received from the editor a 
copy of the Canadian Congregational 
Year Book, for 1883-84. Itis bound in 
boards and contains 210 pages. It pre- 
sents some useful features peculiar to 
itself. It is divided into five parts. The 
first part gives all sorts of statistics of 
an ecclesiastical sort. The second part 
tells about the Congregational Union of 
Ontario and Quebec, and its annual 
meeting; and the same concerning the 
Congregational Union of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. The third part reports 
the year’s doings of the ‘‘Congregational 
College of British North America;’’ the 
‘*Congregational Provident Fund;”’ and 
the ‘‘Congregational Publishing Com- 
pany.” The fourth part relates the pro- 
ceedings of the Canada Congregational 
Missionary Society, the Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick Missionary Society, . the 
Congregational Indian Missionary Socie- 
ty and the Con’gl Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of British North America. Part 
fifth shows the subscriptions to the ‘‘Col- 
lege” and to these various societies in 
full. This Cong’! College of British North 
America is at Montreal, and is just erect- 
ing a structure of its own to accomodate 
Library and Lecture rooms, and to 
furnish domitories for sixteen students, 
and residences for two Professors, 
as well as a refectory for studants. 
Its course consists of five years. During 
the first two years the students recite 
wholly with the classes in McGill Uni- 
versity, and during the three succeeding 
years partly with classes in the Universi- 
ty; but all the studies are directed by 
the faculty of the Theological Depart- 
ment. This College is modeled after the 
English institution; has been in existence 
44 years, and graduated 88 men—some 
of whom are now in charge of its affairs. 


The Century, for October, suys: 
‘*Kven in professional education, our aim 
ought rather to be ueefulness in life than 
mere success, and we have great distrust 
of all theories of education that put suc- 
cess inthe first place.” That will de- 
pend nota little on what is meaat by 
‘‘success.” Because we are obliged to 
say to the young, that, merely “to get 
on,” and far on, is not the only, or the 

*? We are forced to say 
that a useful life,a life of devoted industry 
in any calling, is a ‘‘success,” whatever 
ite earthly results. If this be not said, 
then no life of the major part of mankind 
is a success, and few of their lives have 
been worth the living. To shine, cut a 
figure, make a show, that is a brilliant, 
but not the most desirable success. The 
successful man is he who makes his life 
answer its true ends in human good and 
divine glory, 7. e., who makes himselt as 
useful as possible to his fellows, in 
worldly, social, educational, moral and 
spiritual things. | 


The Presbyterians Kastward are weed- 
ing out some of their ministers, although 
it must seem doubtful whether the men 
eliminated are not rather very good and 
sweet flowers. In the mountains of 
Pennsylvania, Rev. John W. White, for 
more than twenty-five years pastor of 
the church at Milroy, was recently tried 
for holding views discordant with the 
standards. At five points he was 
charged with error. The charges were 
regarded as sustained, to the effect that 
he does not hold that the atonement is a 
satisfaction to justice, nor that Adam’s 
sin is imputed to the race, nor that the 
material body will be raised in the resur- 
rection. Mr. White asked to withdraw 
from the church, and was allowed to do 
so. Rev. 1. C. Whilhelm then avowed 
his accord with the condemned brother , 
and made the same request. Both re- 
quests were granted, with the expression 
of esteem and of confidence on the part 
of the Presbyters in the Christiaa charac- 
ter and worth of these two brethren. 


A Correction.—In an article which 
appeared in THE Pactric a few weeks 
ago under my signature, reference was 
made to an address said to have been 
at the recent meeting of the Chautuaqua 
Association at Monterey, reflecting on 
the moral and religious status of Berkeley 
and the State University. My attention 
has been called to the fact that the re- 
marks alluded to were not made at a 
meeting of C. L. S. C., but at a minis- 
terial gathering preceding. This correc- 
tion is made that the responsibility for 
those statements, mistaken, as I believe 
them to have been, may be placed where 
it belongs. ©. A. Savaae. 


We are in receipt of Vol. I, No. 1, of 
The American Journalist of St. Louis, 
Mo., R. P. Yorkston editor. It is well 
edited and neatly printed, and will prove 
a welcome visitor to the table of every 
editor in the land. Its sphere is to rep- 
resent the intereste of the working writers 
of the press thoroughout the country. Its 
‘‘newspaper notes’ will be read with in- 
terest by every editor, while its general 
articles will be of interest_to the outsider, 
as well as members of the profession. 

It cost Seattle, W..T., $10,000 for 
the Villard celebration. 


Schurz’ Views of the Northwest. 


[From Hon. Carl Schurz’ 
Seattle, September 14th. | 


I never expected to be in Seattle—cer- 
tainly not three or four weeks ago. I can 
assure you that but a few years ago—well, 
I may say one yearago—I didn’t know 
that there was sucha place as Seattle. 
[Laughter.| Well it shows my ignor- 
ance. |Laughter.] In all probability 
@ majority of the people of the United 
States don’t know to-day that there is 
such a place as Seattle. [ Laughter. | 
ButI wish that a majority of the people 
of the United States could have enjoyed 
with us the view we had to-day of your 
beautiful city, for surely, of all the grow- 
ing towns that we have seen, none rose 
before us with so charming an aspect, and 
none gave more unexpected evidences of 
enterprise, of intelligence,.energy and 
perseverance, than this city, which is lit- 
erally dug into the virgin forest. 

Now then, I may, after all, make an- 
other remark. [Applause, and cries of 
‘‘Go on! goor!”] A few days ago I had 
occasion to speak at Portland, and I drop- 
ped a few words there upon the beau- 


speech, at 


tv of the forests of this north- 
western country, and upon _ the 
great damage that was done by the 


wanton destruction which we now and 
then witnessed. When we came West 
we were sure that nothing could possibly 
be more grand and beautiful than your 
snowy peaks. Well, when wecame we 
didn’t see a single one of them until we 
were close upon them. [| Laughter. | Yes, 
we did see Mount Hood, but we were as- 
sured that the citizens of Portland had 
not seen Mount Hood for three months; 
and Lam told you saw Mount Tacoma 
for the first time only three or four days 
ago for along period of time. What was 
the cause of that? Itwas simply that 
all your forest were on fire and your air 
was so full of smoke that you could 
hardly see your next-door neighbor. 
Now, my fellow-citizens, this is a very 
serious thing. Your beautiful forests 
are one of the principal elements of 
wealth in this country. I once was Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and then I made it 
one of my great objects—in fact, it was 
one of my ambitions—to intruduce some 
system of forest administration that 
would protect this immense source of 
wealth. Insome western countries it is 
a tradition that horse-stealing is a worse 
crime than that of murder (isit not so ?), 
and the horse thief is strung up without 
mercy, while, I am sorry tusay, the mur- 
derer is sometimes permitted to go at 
large. Now, Iassure you that the man 
who sets the woods on fire is infinitely 
worse than a horse thief, and that he 
should be subjected toa worse punish- 
ment than he. 

How do your forest fires arise ? Some- 
body goes hunting in your woods, some 
prospectors look for ore, some woodmen 
go to pick out the best trees, build their 
camp fires, and leave them burning when 
they go away in the morning; the fire 
communicates itself to the dry leaves 
and the dry sticks, and the forest is 
ablaze. For four years, in every one of 
my reports to Congress, I urged that 
body to pass a law for the punishment of 
those who set fire to the forests on the 
lands of the United States, and Congress 
never listened to me. Why didn’t they? 
Simply because the people most inter- 
ested in that measure, the people of the 
Territories of the United States, didn’t 
say one single word. 

Now, gentlemen, let me press this up- 
on your consideration. The man who 
sets fire to your forests is your worst 
enemy, and he ought to be treated as 
your worst enemy. If Congress doesn’t 
pass laws for the punishment of that 
crime, your Territorial Legislature ought 
todoso. It ought to be made a misde- 
meanor. It is said, ‘‘It will be very dif- 
ficult to punish the guilty parties.” It 
may also be said in reply that, ‘‘You may 
catch now and then one or two or three, 
and if one or two or three are punished 
the rest of them will take notice, and 
you will have fewer forests fires than you 
have had for the last twenty or thirty 
years. Let me press this upon your at- 
tention, and I hope my words will not 
fall upon a barren soil. 

Now, gentlemen, so much has already 
been said that I can add very little. Sure- 
ly, this country has a bright future. In 
Oregon we saw an exhibition of agricult- 
ural products which outstripped any- 
thing I had ever beheld, and went far 
beyond all my expectations—far beyond 
even the reach of my imagination. You 
truly live in the land inwhich “milk 
and honey flows,” and if a people like 
you, living upon a soil like this, are not 
prosperous and happy, it must surely be 
their own fault. Here we behold a new 
growth of that substratum of our insti- 
tutions, that is, independent yeomanry, 
the good solid farmer, the woodman, and 
soon, Let them flourish; let them be- 
come intelligent through your appliances 
of education, and certainly they will re- 
main patriotic. As once said a great 
statesman of ours, Daniel Webster, in 
one of those moods when there was as 
much happiness of brain as body, after 
dinner, ‘‘No country will lose its liber- 
ties that has a waterfall one hundred and 
fifty feet high;’ so we may surely say, 
no country ever lost its liberty that had 
a harbor .like Seattle on Puget Sound 
and a railroad more than two thousand 
miles long. | Applause. | 


The trial of John S. Gray for embez- 
zlement is still in progress. Last week, 
in reply to the question, ‘‘why he went 
to Guaymus ?”’ he replied: ‘* Well, if you 
want to know, I'll tell you. There 
were three reasons. First, [ understood 
a warrant would be issued for me ona 
large amount, and bail would be excess- 
ive. Second, I was not prepared to 
give bail. Third, I was not propared 
for incarceration, and 1 did not want to 
give others away, for [ am not that 
kind of a man, and dislike to tell tales. 


persons would be involved.” And this 
has been the threat for weeks, that if 
Gray is punished, prominent persons will 
be involved. Well, whoever isin the 
robber ring should be known and pun- 
ished. Gray should have a fair trial, 
and if guilty, be thoroughly punished 
without regard to connections; and he 
will be, unless we want to have his 
crime repeated. Public officials should 
know that they can’t rob the city, and 
use the money robbed to buy off justice. 


- 


Ex-President Hayes gives $5,000 
toward paying for the new Methodist 


church at Fremont, Ohio. 


I knew if I stayed several prominent 


Home Missionary Gal, 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


| 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


| 
| 


From the Field. 


‘‘With this quarter’, writes one who 
is at the front, ‘‘ends my second year of 
labor with this church and people.’’ While 
the apparent results are not as satisfac- 
tory as could be desired, still we believe 
there has been a substantial gain. 

‘The increase in church membership 
has been very good, though not the result 
of many conversions, nor accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in average at- 
tendance at church. But there has been 
a marked improvement in the position 
and influence of the church in the com- 
munity. This church hasa far greater 
influence to-day in shaping the social and 
educational interests of the place than 
ever before. Till lately it has occupied 
an inferior position in respect to these im- 
portant interests; now ite position is equal 
and superior to most. Pruvidentially, 
the man at the head of our public schools 
and several of his associate teachers are 
earnest Christians. The Superintendent 
is an outspoken man on the subject of 
religion, and he has filled my pulpit 
during my vacation, not only acceptably, 
but in a way to draw crowds to hear 
him. 

‘These public efforts have secured for 
him many admirers even among those 
not accustomed to church-going. These 
changes in the management of our schools 


will bring increase and strength to our 


little church. We enter upon another 
year very hopeful that there may be 
reaping as well as sowing.” 

In almost the opposite extreme of the 
field, the missionary writes: 

‘*T must confess that the quarter has 
been lacking in the manifestations of 
God’s spirit that delights our hearts. 
Yet there were seven who presented 


themselves for the public confession of . 


Christ. Our evening service is not the 
power it should be. The minister and 
people seem to be so weary that services 
drag, yet during the closing days I have 
been encouraged to look up to God.” 


To attend an installation of one of his 
neighboring ministers, the missionary 


was obliged to ride the entire distance in 


a buggy—some two hundred and fifty 
miles. ‘‘OQne advantage gained,’ he 
says, “was a deeper sense of the respon- 
sibility of the church and minister of the 
one Congregational church in this great 
county. . There is need of a blessing of 
the Holy Spirit in order for us to have 
souls large enough to take in our work.’’ 

A few lines from another report are 
cheering: ‘‘The quarter closes with 
some encouraging things. Several 
changes in our community will prove a 
decided advantage to us a as church. We 
shall see several addtions to our ranks 
at the next communion, for which the 
Master be praised. We are to have 
some special meetings the last of this 
month. Our house of worship at 
is about completed. We hope to dedi- 
cate immediately after the Association. 
With the completion of the church we 
hope and pray for an increaze of interest, 
and for many additions to the member- 
ship of the little band there. May the 
Master bless us by the outpouring of his 
Spirit.” | 

Let the churches remember these ser- 
vants of the Master, whose one supreme 
desire seems to be for spiritual refresh- 
ing and power ! 


Religious Intelligens, 


Pacific Coast. 


THe GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CALI- 
FORNIA, embracing the Congregational 
churches of California, Arizona and Ne- 
vada, and such Congregational ministers 
as have complied with the Constitutiun, 
will hold its regular annual meeting on 
Tuesday, Oct. 9, 7-30 p. m.. It will meet 
with the Congregational church in Santa 
Cruz, and the opening sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. OC. A. Savage, of 
Berkeley. All Congregational churches 
are entitled to two delegates, and one 
delegate for every fifty members in ex- 
cess of a hundred. | 

James H, WarkEN, Registrar. 

San Francisco, Sept. 12, 1883. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the General Association of California will 
be held with the Congregational church 
of Santa Cruz, beginning at 7:30 Pp. M., 
Tuesday, October 9, 1883. In order 
that the church at Santa Cruz may know 
how many it may expect to entertain, 
the Congregational churches of the State 
are earnestly requested to choose their 
delegates at their earliest convenience. 
The names are to be forwarded forth- 
with to Rev. M. Willett, Santa Cruz, 
Cal. 

Rev. Dr. Mooar "presented the topic 
‘Difficult Divorces” at the meeting of 
the Congregational Club last Monday. 


; Rev. Dr. Henry Blodget, Missionary 


of the American Board at Peking, China, 
and Rev. H. P. Beach, under appoint- 
ment of the Board to the same field, were 
present as visitors. Accompanied by 


their wives, they arrived in this city last 


. gided. 
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Saturday. They expect to sail on the mor- 
cow by the Oceanw. Dr. Blodget has 
heen twenty-nine years in the service, and 
‘s one of our most successful and justly 
honored missionaries. Mr. Beach is of 
the last class at Andover. 


There will be no meeting of the Club 
‘ill after the meeting of the General 
Association. | 

The monthly meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Associates will be held on Friday, 
Oct. 5th, at 3:30 P. m., at No. 7 Mont- 
omery Avenue. All members are re- 
uested to be present, as business of im- 
ortance will be transacted. 


Last Sabbath morning, Rev. Dr. Bar- 
rows, of the First Church in this city, 
preached on ‘‘Salome’s Request, What it 
Involved.”” In the evening, the anni- 
yersary of the Y. W. C. A. was held in 
the First Church. Rev. Dr. Scott pre- 
sided. An interesting report was read. 
Rev. Dr. Blodget and Rev. Mr. Beach, 
enroute to China, addressed the meeting. 


There will be a farewell missionary 
meeting in the First church this evening 
to Dr. and Mrs. Blodget, Rev. Mr. 
Beach and wife, Miss Dudley and Miss 
Searle, who leave us to-morrow for 
China. Special invitations have been 
given by the pastor, Dr. Barrows, to this 
meeting, and it will doubtless be a large 
and good one. 


While Rev. T. K..Noble, the pastor of 
the Plymouth church, is at the East, the 
pulpit will be supplied by Dr. C. C. 
Stratton, President of the Universityjof 
the Pacific. 

At Green-street Church. Rev. H. 
Macy preached in the morning on ‘‘Man’s 
Loneliness and God’s Companionship.” 
At night, the subject was ‘*The Causes 
aud Agencies of Unbelief.”’ 


tev. W. C Pond preached on ‘‘The 
Wedding was Furnished with Guests.” 
At night, a bi-monthly meeting of .the 
Band of Hope was held, at which the 
pastor gave a temperance address. 


Rev. Jos. Rowell, of the Mariners’ 
church, preached on the words, ‘‘ None of 
us liveth unto himself, and no one dieth 
to himself.”’ At night, the subject was, 
“The truth shall make you free.’’ 


Mr. C. W. Broadbent was at Eureka 
Valley. Kighty-nine were in attendance 
at the Sunday-school. 

Rev. Dr. Mooar, of Plymouth Ave. 
church, Oakland, preached on ‘‘Samuel, 
an ideal boy, ready to hear, answer and 
run. 


Rev. W. Frear, of West Oakland, 
preached on the words from the Sunday- 
school lesson, ‘‘Speak, for thy servant 
heareth’’ or ‘*The Ready Answer of 
Faith.’” At night the subject was ‘‘The 
Readiness in which Men should be to 
Draw Spiritual Conclusions.” 


Rev. Dr. Dwinell supplied the pul- 
pit in Berkeley, last Sabbath, 


At Alameda, the topics were ‘‘ Woman 


the Medium of the Greatest Woes, and 


the Greatest Blessings to Humanity,” 
and “Saving Faith.” 

Rev. W. C. Stuart preached at 
Antioch in the morning on portions of 
Christ’s sermon on the Mount, in which 
he inculcates reforms in manners, morals 
and laws. At night his topic was the 
motto In hoc signo vinces or ‘‘The 
Cross of Christ Brings the Elements of 
True Success. 


Rev. R.H. Sink, of Redwood City, 
preached on ‘‘Ways in which Children are 
Prevented from Coming to Christ.” At 
night, the topic was ‘‘Paul’s Desire for 
the Salvation of Israel.’’ 

Rey. ©. A. Savage, of Berkeley, 
preached at Sacramento, in the morning 
on “‘The Mighty Name,’’ and in the 
evening on ‘‘The Transfigured Christ.’’ 


The Cloverdale charch has given a 
call to Rev. W. L. Jones. 


The Rev. W. L. Winn, of San Fran- 
cisco, will hold forth again at the new 
Congregational church to-morrow morn- 
ing and evening. He was greeted with 
a large audience last Sabbath, who were 
highly pleased with his sermon, and we 
bespeak for him a large audience again 
to-morrow.—|Placer Herald, Auburn, 
Sept. 22d. 


Rev. A. Drahms has resigned his pas- 
torate at Martinez, and leaves October 
31st. 


Rev. W. C. Merritt, of Woodland, 
has accepted the Presidency of Oahu 
College, Honolulu, and expects to sail 
We congratulate Oahu 
College, but feel sorry for California, and 
especially Woodland, in the great loss 
sustained. 

Very large congregations filled the 
First Congregational church of Portland, 
Or., at both services last Sunday. The 
pastor, Dr. Frederic R. Marvin, preached, 
taking for his subject in the morning, 
‘‘The Restoration of Belief,” and in the 
evening, ‘‘The Last Spike.”” The even- 
ing sermon was, as the title indicated, 
about the completion of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. It was published in 
the Daily Oregonian of Monday morn- 
ing. : 
The Y.M.C. A., of Portland, Or., 
has just published, for gratuitous dis- 
tribution, a Church Directory, in which 
every place of worship, except Roman 
Catholic, is given. 


Rey. Roswell Graves, pastor of the 
church in Alturas, Modoc county, ar- 
rived in this city last week on a double er- 
rand—-to attend the General Association in 
October and to consult the physician. He 
had been troubled with a tumor of about 
a year’s growth without any complaint 
till six weeks It then had become 
80 serious and painful that immediate re- 
lief was necessary to save life. He sub- 
mitted to a severe and difficult operation 
ou Tuesday, Drs. Lane and Blake acting 
as his surgeons. We are glad to announce 
that the removal of the tumor was suc- 
cessfully done, and our brother, who 
went to the table without a word or 
quiver, is now as comfortable as he can 

under the circumstances. He will 


different parts of the State. 


Not be at the General Association this” 


year, but our prayer is that he may live 
to attend many of its gatherings in the 
years to come. 


The Reno church gocial, held Sept. 
19th, drew a crowded house and proved a 
grand success. Net, $48,50. 


Rev. G. M. Dexter returns to Hydes- 
ville to-day, his wife much improved in 
health. 


Rev. J. A. Jones preached at South 
Vallejo in the morning, organized a 
Sabbath-school at Crockett in the after- 
noon, and preached there in the evening. 
Prospects are good at Crockett. Bro. 
Jones will preach there every two weeks 
at 1:30 o’clock, before Sabbath-school. 


On September 6th the Congregational 
church at Redding, Conn., celebrated 
its one hundreth and fiftieth anniversary. 
The church had one pastor for fitty-seven 
years—the Rev. Nathaniel Bartlett, who 
was installed in 1753, and died, while 
pastor of the church, in 1810. The 
neighboring churches took’ part in the 
celebration. 


Other Denominations. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—The San Jose church 
has received eleven additions; the 
Calvary church in this city has re- 
ceived seven, the Colton church four. 
The pastor, Rev. F. M. Dimmick, 
of Santa Rosa,has been appropriately sur- 
prised by his friends on the occasion of 
his china wedding. 


Mertuopist.—The First M. E. Sun- 
day-school in this city has just celebrated 
its twenty-fourth anniversary, and had a 
most enjoyable time. The California 
Conference has been holding its annual 
session, in this city, under the presidency 
of Bishop Warren.—The Howard-street 
ehurch has passed appreciative resolu - 
tions couacerning the labors of Rev. H. 
B. Heacock, D. D., on the termination 
of his Presiding Eldership. Capt. 
Charles Goodall has purchased a splend d 
piece of property to hold for the new 
church enterprise in Hayes Valley in 
this city. 


Metnopist Sourn.—A church 40x30 
is being erected at Nelson, and it is ex- 
pected will be completed free of debt, 
and dedicated Oct. 21st.—--Dr. Simmons 
preached the dedication sermon for the 
new church at Butte, Yuba circuit. 


Curistian.—There has been four ad- 
ditions recently to the San Jose church. 
Efforts are being made to raise money for 
the erection of,a church there.- 
Connell of Watsonville has removed to 
Riverside——Elder G. O. Burnett has 
returned to Oregon.—--Prof. G. R.Hand, 
of Mo., was the chief speaker at the 
recent meeting at Hanford. 


Temperance. 


_ Mrs. Leavitt is continuing her good 
work in Southern California, At the 
last annual session of the W.C. T. U. of 
this State, ‘‘7he Rescue was adopted as 
its official organ.——The Grand Lectur- 
ers of the Good Templars are busy in 
Duriug the 
year, every county, with perhaps one ex- 
ception, has been visited. The Grand 
Lodge of Good Templars meets next Tues- 
day morning in the city. It will be anim- 
portant session. | 


Y.M. C. A. 


_ The regular monthly business meeting 
of the Association for,reports of commit- 
tees and the reception of new members 
was held in the parlors on Tuesday even- 
ing last, Mr. A. B. Forbes, Esq., pre- 
siding. ‘The report of the Devotional 
Committee showed that over one hun- 
dred young men had requested prayers 
last month in the various meetings. The 
Reception Committee reported one yonng 
man on duty at the building each month 
to receive and welcome strangers. The 
Lecture Committee reported a course of 
lectures and receptions for the winter, 
beginning November 8th, and that a 
course of scientific lectures, illustrated 
by practical experiments, by the best 
procurable talent, together with a course 
of medical talks for young people, had 
been also arranged for. The Committee on 
Educational Work reported eight classes 
arranged for as follows: Spanish, French, 
German, mechanical drawing,  short- 
hand reporting, elocution, book-keeping 
and vocal music. The sessions of these 
classes will begin Nov. Ist. The Lyce- 
um will be reorganized at the same time. 
The report of the Gymnasium Commit- 
tee showed that extensive improvements 
had been added to that department in 
the shape of baths, dressing boxes and 
new apparatus, together with the repaint- 
ing and renovation of the room, making 
it the most complete west of the Rocky 
mountains. It will be repaired to admit 
members on the 27th, and an exhibition 
will begin on Thursday evening, Oct. 
10th. Encouraging reports were read 
from the Mission School and Hospital 
Committee. Fifty children are in attend- 
ance upon the former, and_ three 
men had been cared for at the hospital, 
and one buried at the expense of the As- 
sociation. A large amount of clothing 
and other useful articles have also 
been distributed. The Membership 
Committee reported that an effort was 
being made to secure the names of all 
the young men in the various churches, 
and that all the business houses in the 
city were to be reached with circulars 
giving information relating to the advan- 
tages and privileges of the Association. 
One hundred and twenty members were 
elected during the evening. The organ- 
ization of a Rambling Club was reported 
for the purpose of visiting the various 
points of interest in and about the city. 
The report of the General Secretary 
showed that over eleven thousand per- 
sons had visited the building. An ex. 
cellent paper onthe ‘¢Educational Work” 
was read by Mr. Walter M. Wolfe, after 
which refreshments were served by the 
ladies of the Central Committee. From 
their reports some idea may be formed of 
the large amount of work being done by 
this institution, Com. 


Letter from Fresno. 


Fresno, Sept. 19, 1883. 
Dear Paorric: One of your great 
needs is, I suppose, local news from 
various fields of Christian labor. Thus, 


1 a few items from this new and _ isolated 


point may be acceptable. I régretted to 
learn a while since of the illness of Bro. 
Blakeslie of Solano, my nearest neigh- 
bor, and I trust that the Lord may deal 
very teuderly with him in this the day 
of his weakness and need, and, what- 
ever the issue, may reveal to him and 
all concerned, rich displays of mercy and 
help. I feel concerned for that people 
now left without a leader, and trust that 
this want in Selma and vicinity will soon 
be met by some faithful servant of God, 
prepared tocarry torward the work which 
Bro. Blakeslie 80 zealously began. Selma 
is soon to be an important place, with a 
large, flourishing population, and needs 
to be well cared forin building founda- 
tions for the future. 

As regards this region, a few of us are 
working on with not a few discour- 
agements, and yet with considerable 
hope. Though one of the youngest 
of the cities of this commonwealth, atill 
Fresno is not the least either in signifi- 
cance or promise. We have in our 
State few places of greater impor- 
tance or promise; probably none of more 
rapid growth. Sucha scene of activity 
and advance as it now _ exhibits 
would be hard to find repeated on this 
coast. Our streets are masses of brick and 
lumber, ready to be built into large and 
im posing structures is for business. Dwell- 
ing houses cannot be built fast enough 
to meet the wants of the flowing tide of 
home seekers. In all the surrounding 
region settlers are coming in and buying 
and occupying our irrigated lands, pre- 
paring for grape and fruit culture, 
whereby, in a few years, they will 
build upsome of the most attractive and 
prosperous homes in the State, while 
those of other regions are talking of the 
uncertainty and failure of crops. The 
people here, with their processes of  irri- 
gation and abundant supply of water, 
are about as sure of a full crop year af- 
ter year as they are that the seasons 
will return. This year all crops of 
grapes and fruits have been as full as 
usual; and with fair prices our borticul- 
turists may in general be satisfied with 
their year’s returns. We have, indeed, had 
our hot season, but I have kept at work 
all through it as hard as I ever worked, 
and have felt little, if any, more incon- 
venience than during the heated term of 
the East. And now our temperature 
has become delightful, as it will continue 
to be until next summer, with the excep- 
tion of a few chilly days during the rainy 
season. 

As regards our religious work, I re- 
gret that I cannot report a more obvious 
advance. A good deal of my work here 
has been trying to build, under circum- 
stances that might well have discour- 
aged many a worker. Our work here is 
to make a field rather than to come in 
and possess one. The Congregational ele- 
ment is almost the smallest and weakest 
factor I have to deal with. And 
yet I trust that our labor so far has 
not been wholly in vain; but I believe 
that we are making a place for ourselves, 
and inaugurating a work that will pro- 
vide some of the most essential elements 
for the future religious life of this city 
and region. 

So far, the immigration hither has not 
been of the Congregational order. We 
are looking for more of such, and I trust 
we will not be disappointed; we certainly 
need it to pat our enterprise on a firm 
and sure foundation. And yet, whether 
it come or not, I feel assured that our 
Congregational church has a work to do 
here—a quality of work very much need- 
ed in this region; and we propose, with 
God’s blessing, to carry the work for- 
ward to success. We are laboring under 
great disadvantages for want of a house 
of worship. I am convinced that the 
hope of our growth largely depends upon 
our securing an appropriate church. And 
yet I cannot record that success in such 
purpose that I would wish. It may be, 
however, that a few weeks will wholly 
change the outlook here, and find us pre- 
pared to go forward to build. Such a 
result would place us at once where we 
might anticipate the most assured success 
in. the future. 

In our weakness, an element has ate- 
ly been added to our work of no little im- 
portance. This is no other than the 
inflow, within a week or two, of a large 
number of Armenians, direct from their 
native country in eastern Turkey. We 
have had afew families here for some 
time who came here as converts of 
missionary labor in the East, and who 
have affiliated with us in our religious 
services, although largely ignorant of 
our language. Now, about forty more 
persons have come to make their homes 
here, and these seem to be but a van- 
guard of multitudes more, who are re- 
solved to escape the tyrant power that 
now holds and impoverishes them, and 
come and make their homes in this land. 

Those who have already arrived are 
of a class that we may well warmly wel- 
come. They are evidently men and 
women of intelligence and high standing 
and character, full of purpose, of indus- 
try and progress. The mass of them are 
men aud women of Christian faith and 
experience, with families that seem to 
have been reared under good, religious 
influence. As samples of the Christian 
work done by our missions in the East, 
they reflect the highest honor upon that 
work. Last Sabbath all who were able 


‘were found inour place of worship, 


worshiping with us in spirit, if 
not by apprehending the spoken word. 

In the afternoon I called a service for 
their special need. Between thirty and forty 
were present. They sang several of our 
beautiful hymns in their own language, 
to the tunes so familiar to us. I gave 
them an address of welcome and counsel, 
which wae interpreted by one of their 
number, who has been some time with 


us. Prayers were then offered and remarks | 


‘Sept. 24th, says: 


made by several of their own people. | 
The service upon the whole was a most 
impressive and delightful one. I felt in 
it what the brotherhood of believers meant 
as I have not done for a long time. 
Quite a number of them bring their let- 
ters from home churches and will unite 
themselves with ns. Their aim is to 
secure land and build up homes for them- 
selves; and from the character of the peo- 
ple there seems to be no reason why they 
should not do this most successfully, 
and become in the future one of the very 
best elements of our communal life. It 
seems also that other families are even 
now on the road hither, and still others 


ready to start upon the first opportunity ; 


all this promising to result in a large and 
important immigration to this land of that 
people. A thing that will be needed 
here very soon, if it isnot already, is 
some devoted woman who can under- 
stand both languages and can come and 
labor among them, in their homes, as well 
as in Sabbath-school, and other religious 
services. Iam planning a move to this 
end, just as soon as they get settled down 
in their permanent homes. Already I am 
beginning to question whetherI am a 
home or a_ fovreign miasionary;" and I 
should not be surprised if the near re- 
sults would show that I had quite as 
much claim to the latter as the former 
name; at least we are likely to realize 
here how vitally these two departments 
of Christian labor are intertwined —how 
much they are both one. In more respects 
than one this field is growing into one of 
special significance and importance. 
Gro. EK. Freeman. 

A hot north wind blew throughout the 
State the last days of last week. On 
Friday the thermometer stood at 85.5 
deg. in this city, and on Saturday it 
reached 91 deg.; in Oakland it was 92 
deg., at Los Angeles it was 1034 deg., 
at Shasta, 101 deg., and ‘‘what little 
air is stirring is like a blast from a fiery 
furnace’; at Salinas the thermometer was 
107 deg., and Ex U.S. Marshal Poole 
was prostrated by a sunstroke. The 
weather changed on Sunday, not vio- 
lently, but beautitully, so that now the 
days are delightful in this city, 


A New York Times special of Sept. 
22d, from Great Barrington, Mass., says: 
‘‘The new Congregational church was 
dedicated yesterday in the presence of 
one thousand people in the church and 
chapel. Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins deliv- 
ered the dedicatory sermon. A great- 
uncle of his, the Rev. Samuel Hopkins, 
was the first pastor of the old church, 
from 1743 to 1769. Mrs. Mary F. 8S. 
Hopkins, of San Franciscv, a native and 
frequently a summer resident of this 
town, gave $5,000 toward the cost of the 
church, and her brother-in-law, Moses 
Hopkins, of San Francisco, gave $5,000. 
Mrs, Hopkins also gives to the society a 
new parsonage, now building, fully tur- 
nished, which will cost about $90,000. 
The organ is the gift of Timothy Hopkins, 
the adopted son of Mrs. Mary F. S. 
Hopkins, and treasurer of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company. It cost be- 
tween $30,000 and $35,000. Itis the 
design of G. A. Astley, the well-known 
London architect. The church property, 
when the parsonage is completed, will be 
worth very nearly $200,000, the land 
being estimated at $10,000.’’ A friend, 
speaking, the other day, of these gifts, 
said that rich people give away their 
money as they choose. Yes, that is 
their privilege; but they choose very 
strangely very often. We do not object 
to the liberality -of these people to Great 
Barrington, if they show corresponding 
liberality in California, where their money 
was made. It may be that we shall soon 
record their gifts here, where they are 
so much needed; that, having settled 
matters satisfactorily in Massachuasetts, 
they will now undertake grand things 
here. Mr. Moses Hopkins has given 
liberally to our Hopkins Academy, but 
there is room for great generosity here 
on the part of Mrs. Hopkins and her 
son. 


Parties in New York are bearing the 
stock of the N. P. R. R. Jay Gould is 
said to be one of them. Already the 
depreciaton amounts to $11,000,000. We 
hope these bears will get bitten, and 
that Villard will be able to take care of 
himself. He has built a good road at 
great expense, and now it looks as 
though, because he will not come into 
the monopoly pool the monopolists are 
determined to crush him. The business 
of the road has made a good beginning. 
A special from Fargo, D. T. to Chicago, 
“The first shipment 
of salmon arrived here from Portland last 
evening. It consists of 21 carldad. 
Twenty carloads of bullion from Montana 
mines, and 52 carloads of stock are also 
among the last arrivals. Nearly 100 cars 
of sheep and cattle are passing eastward 
over the Northern Pacific each day.” 


We clip the following item: ‘‘No trace 
can be found of Peter Cronvil’s wealth, 
which was buried ina place known only 
to himself. He died suddenly at Vic- 
toria, B. C., without revealing its hiding 
place. Thursday night burglars entered 
his store to hunt for the hidden wealth, 
and were driven away by the watchman 
on guard.”” And this is a sample of the 
common sense and preparation for the 
future of many a rich man. How 
foolish is man at his best estate, unless 
enlightened and guided by the spirit of 
God. 


The old presidents’ families are dying 
out. In Virginia but few of the Wash- 
ington branch survive, and of the Madi- 
‘son there are none. Monroe has one or 
two nieces and a nephew living, and 
Jackson has not a living descendant. 
The Adams family is the best represented 
of six, Jefferson has a number of de- 
scendants, but Mrs. Meikelham is his 
nearest living relation. She is the young- 
est daughter of his eldest daughter 
Martha, who married a Randolph, and 18 
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Sold by Geo. H. Mayhew & Co 


And Tinners’ Stock 


OF ALL KINDS 
FOR SALE BY 


ST.LOUIS, MO 


LADIES, 
PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY! 


Belding 


—— SUPERIOR 


Spool, Skein, Knitting 
and Embroidery 


oS” The only silk manufactured on this 
coast. Strong, smooth and brilliant in color 
None better. 


Carlson & Currier 


585 MARKET STREET. 


F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist 


Has removed to 


PHELAN’S BUILDING. 


Rooms 30 and 32, 


MARKET ST., - - SAN FRANOISCO CAL. 
G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, — 


(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, - - San Francisco, 
Office Hours: 1to4 p.Jm. Usually atthome 


at 9 A.M. and 7 P.M. 
apr13-tf 


Stun Francise 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manilla Rope, sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


Tusss & Co, 
Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


ce” Factory at THE PoTRERO. 


BOOKS! 


Fine Art Cift Books, 
Miscellaneous and 
Standard Books, 
Beautifully Illustrated 
Juvenile Books, 


Books for Reference, 
Books for Pleasure, | 
Books for Teachers, 
‘Books for Students. 


Stationery! 


LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co’s Celebrated iRoyal Irish 
Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 
Arms, 

Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
p-d31 Opposite the Océidental. 


PENSIONS 
also to Widows, 
Children, Parents. Pension now increased. 
Charges of Desertion removed; Discharges and 
Bounty obtained. Horse claims now paid. 
Send stamps for New Laws and blanks. Col. 
L. BINGHAN, Att’y since 1865 for Claims and 
Patents, Washington, D. C. 26aug 


H. G. PARSONS, 


Boox, NEWSPAPER AND 


JOB PRINTER, 


Bet. Montgomery and Sansome, San Francisco, 


Cards, Bill-Heads, Letter-Heads, Etc 
Neatly and cheaply printed. 
NEWSPAPERS A SPECIALTY. 


HOME 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM. 


509 MONTCOMERY ST, 


Conducted by ladies exclusively. Domestic 
Cooking a Specialty. 


the last of her seven daughters, 


‘Mrs. Kate S,Hart, M Sallie H. Palmer 


The California 


FURNITURE 


Mannfactiring Company 


Invite the Public to Visit Their 


WAREROOMS, 
220 226 Bush St. 


ANDZINSPECT§THEIR§ 


New Goods 


WHICH CONSTITUTE 


The Finest Display 


Art Furniture 


Ever Shown on this Coast 


and which Cannot be Excelled for Variety and 
Beauty on this Continent. 


BRING YOUR FRIENDS ALONG 


The Rich can Cratify jtheir Tastes! 
The Poor can Supply] their Wants! 


THECAL. FURNITURE MFG CO. 


220 to 226 Bush Street 
p-aug16-tf 


Commercial 


Insurance Company 
OF OALIFORNIA, 


<IRE AND MARINE. 


Office, 405 Oalifornia Street, San Francisco — 


BIBLES, 
Books Stationery 


Largest and finest assortment of Sj 


Family, Pulpit, Lodge and Teacners’ 
Bibles on the Coast. 


BIBLES from Twenty-Five Cents 
to Seventy Dollars. 


An elegant linefof BIRTHDAY CARDS 
gconstantly on hand. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Circulars of our FIFTY VOLUME 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MODEL LIBRARIES. 


American Tract Society, 


(Pacific Agency.) 
757 Market St., San Francisco. 
jun27 tf 


MODEL 


Music Store 


135 MARKET ST... F. 


PIANOS, ORCANS, 
SHEET MUSIC, 


—_AND— 
Musical Merchandise 


Of every description at Bottom Prices, 


Agency of the 
CELEBRATED HAZLETON PIANOS 
.... And the.... 
BENHAM UPRIGHT PIANOS 


which are first-class and medium-price. 


Chas. 8S. Eaton. M. Benham. 


aprii-lyr 


AMERICAN NO PATENT 


L. BINGHAM & CO., Patent Att’ys, W 


ington, D. C. 29aug 
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THE Paoirico: San Franoisco, Cat. 


}Wepwespay, Serr. 26, 1883. 


Wome Bircle. 


The End of a Vacation. 


Harold Fletcher was busy in sorting 
over hardware, which he was to arrange 
before leaving the store for his vacation. 

‘Plenty of fishing up there, Harold ?” 
another clerk asked. 

‘Plenty. You ought to have a taste of 
our brook trout, just out of water.” 

*‘Send us some, can’t you ?’’ 

**They wouldn’t be good for much in 
Beekman Street. Fletcher Falls is the 
place for them. Wecook them on the 
rocks as soon as we catch them.” 

**Falls named for your folks ?” 

‘*Yes; for my great-grandfather.”’ 

Mr, Steele, senior partner of the firm 
of Steele, Harding & Co., came down to 
that end of the store while the boys were 
talking. He looked kindly, but very 
quizzically, at Harold Fletcher, watching 
him for a minute or two. 

‘*Your last day here, Harold, isn’t it?” 
Mr. Steele asked. | 

‘*Yes, sir.”’ 

**Is that why you are putting No.6 and 
No. 8 sockets together ?” 

Harold made a quick exclamation as he 
Saw his blunder. His thoughts were en- 
tirely in East Melville when Mr. Steele 
approached him. Harold seldom blun- 
dered, however, as his employer knew. 

Two hours later, Harold presented 
himself in Mr. Steele’s private office. 

‘*Do you think, Mr. Steele, my vaca- 


tion could be extended another week ?” 


*‘Another week! and what reason can 
you give, sir, for such an extraordinary 
request ?” 

‘*I’ve no reason,” he replied, ‘‘except 
my great desire for a longer vacation. 
Two weeks seem a very short time.”’ 

**You know the rules ?” 

‘*Yes, sir.”’ 

*‘And you have known that you had no 
reason to expect more time?” | 

‘Yes, sir; but as I’m the last boy to go, 
I thougnt that perhaps”— 

*“‘It is not for you to think; that is my 
business. ”’ 

**T beg your pardon, sir;’’ and the boy 
turned away sadly. 

**Harold !” 

He faced his employer once more. 

**You suit me fairly on the whole, but 
yo’ve brought too many notions with you 
into the store. My advice to you is to 
try and enjoy your fortnight’s leave of 
absence, and be more willing to buckle 
down to hard work when you get back to 
it. Do you understand me ?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“‘Good-bye. Harold; and I hope you 
will enjoy yourself while you are gone.” 

East Melville was unusually gay that 
snmmer. The country never looked so 
lovely, or the old farm-house so attractive. 
His mother had died years before, but 
his father seemed prouder and fonder 
than ever of his only child. 

The Basset boys, the nearest neighbors 
to the Fletchers, were both home from 
college. With them had come _ three 
cousins to spend the summer, and _ the 
villagers had nothing to do but devise 
ways and means of amusing themselves. 

It was not a difficult undertaking. In 
the heart of the mountains there were 
plenty of game and abundance of fish- 
ing, and picnics, berrying and croquet 
parties were in order nearly every day. 

None of the young people cared to 
think of the end of their holiday time, 
but Harold was the only one among them 
who could count the days remainging to 
him on the fingers of one hand. His friends 
seemed as sorry to have him leave them 
as he was togo. 

“If we were all going to break up to- 
gether, ’twouldn’t be half so bad,” Tom 


Basset remarked on the last day of Har- . 


old’s vacation; ‘‘but it’ll be a poser to get 
along without you.” 
‘How do you suppose I’ll be getting 


along?” Harold asked ruefully. ‘‘It’s 
a hundred times harder for me, Tom.’’ 

**Tell him your father’s sick. It’s the 
truth, anyway.” 

Yes, it was the truth, in letter, butnot 
in spirit, as they all knew. Mr. Fletcher's 
rheumatism was an old story. The idea 
of making it serve as an excuse for his 
absence from business was so ludricrous 
to Harold that he laughed outright. 

*"You’re sick yourself, ain’t you, Har- 
old ?” asked. 

‘**Yes, heartsick and homesick, too,’’ 
Harold answered. 

‘Then write and tell him so,” Tom 
urged. ‘“‘I would. If you’re sick, he 
can’t say anything, anyhow.”’ 

Tom Basset proposed accompanving 
him home, to prop up his feeble resolu- 
tion until it could be put into effect, and 
the party separated with the understand- 
ing that they were to meet the next day 
for a fishing excursion some distance 
from home. | 

‘*‘T never did so mean a thing in my 
whole life,’’ Harold said vehemently, as 
he sat down to write his letter. 

**You won’t feel so after the things 
done and off your mind,’’ Tom suggested. 

The letter was written, and Tom Basset 
departed, well satisfied, to mail the letter 
as he went home by the post-office. 

The evening, what was left of it, was a 
most miserable one to Harold, and it was 
impossible for him to go to sleep, after 
he had gone to bed. He heard the clock 
strike midnight, then one, two, three, 
and then he sprang out of bed, his mind 
being fully made up on the subject which 
engrossed it. 

He dressed himself as rapidly as possi- 
ble, and finished packing his valise. He 
wrote a hurried note to his father, stat- 
ing that he had decided to take the early 
train. Then, seizing his bag, he started 
off for his three-mile walk to the depot. 
To.catch the train which was to carry his 
letter to New York was his sole object. 
He accomplished it; and, as the cars thun- 
dered along, he had plenty of time to re- 
flect on whathe had truly called the 
meanest action of his whole life. 

He*reached New York at night, and 
early next morning was at the store; but 
it was a difficult matter to recover his let- 
ter before it would fall into Mr. Steele’s 
hands. None of Harold’s work lay in the 
office where the mail was delivered. 

He kept a sharp watch for the postman, 
and slipped into the counting-room as 
soon as he had left it. As he searched 
through the pile of letters for his own, 
and drew it out from among the rest, he 
heard a voice at his elbow, ‘Well done, 
sir.” 

He turned to confront Mr. Steele. In 
his hurry and excitement, he had . not 
heard him enter. 

“I—I—you expected me to-day, [ sup- 
pose, sir?” he stammered, his distress of 
mind showing itself in every feature. 

in my counting-room, or med- 


ae with my correspondence,” Mr. 
Steele replied. § ‘How can you explain 


| your presence here? Have you anything 


to say ?” 

‘‘Only this, sir.’’ 

Harold’s voice was husky. He held 
out the letter as he spoke. ‘‘It’s one I 
—S to you, sir, and I wanted to take i 

“Humph! What should you want to 
take it back for, having once written it ?’ 
he asked as he examined the envelope.’ 

**To all intents and purposes, it is my 
letter now. I havea right to read it.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Harold ‘was quite crushed. After his 
many hours of profound misery, to bring 
additional disgrace upon himself in try- 
ing to undo his wrong-doing ! 

**You can open it, anyway,” he said. 
“T would like to have you know just how 
mean I have been,’’ 

‘‘And you wrote this to me, Harold, 
this—lie !” Mr. Steele exclaimed, after 
reading it. ‘‘I would not have believed 
it of you.” 

*‘T am ashamed of myself, and I beg 
your pardon. I—”’ his voice broke. | 

*‘Of course, after this youdo not ex- 


pect to retain your situation here? What 
will you do?” | 


*‘Get another one—if I can, sir.” 

‘‘And refer to us for a good recommen- 
dution, hey ?’’ | 

Harold vould not answer him. 

“TI will suggest a better plan than 
that,” Mr, Steele continued. ‘‘We will 
cancel it so,” and he tore the letter into 
fragments. ‘‘Begin again where you left 
off two weeks ago. Perhaps the hard- 
ware business won’t seem so hard to you, 
after all,” he said, seeing the grateful 
look in Harold’s eyes. ‘‘There are some 
things harder than hard work, and, if this 
experience has taught you a lesson, you 
are more indebted to the last few hours 
of your vacation than to all its days to- 
gether.” —| Youth’s Companion. 


Glass Clothing. 


The ingenuity that led to the manu- 
facture of articles of clothing trom paper 
has been eclipsed, as similar articles are 
now made from glass. An _ up-town 
dry-goods store has on exhibition a glass 
table-cloth several feet square, of varie- 
gated colors, with ornamental border and 
fringed edges. The fabric is flexible 
and only a little heavier than those wo- 
ven of flax, while it is claimed that it 
can be washed and ironed like an ordin- 
ary table-cloth. Glass has been spun 
and woven in Austria for some years, 
but itis a new undertaking in this coun- 
try. A prominent glass manufacturing 


firm of Pittsburg, Pa., recently engaged | 


in the manufacture of this brittle sub- 
stance into fabrics, which they claim are 
as perfect, delicate and durable as the 
finest silk. A representative of this firm 
said yesterday that they can spin two 
hundred and fifty nine threads, each ten 
miles long, in one minute. The weaving 
is done with an ordinary loom, but the 
process is more difficult and much more 
interesting than the spinning of cotton or 
other threads. ‘‘We can duplicate in 
glass any costume,’’ said this gentleman, 
‘fand can make it just as brilliant in 
color, elaborate in finish, perfect in fit, 
and equal] in its smallest details even to 
the button on the original. The fabric 
is very strong, cannot be ripped or torn, 
and can be sold at a less price than linen, 


cotton or silk, or other fabric imitated. 


It is also very warm, easy-fitting and 
comfortable, whether worn as dress, 
shawl or other garment in ordinary 
clothing.”” Among the articles already 
manufactured of glass are beautiful 
feathers, which resemble those of the 
ostrich; towels, napkins and table-cloths. 
—/ Cincinnati Gazette. 


Precaution Aainst Consumption. 


Let me, then, urge again upon you the 
importance of thorough and constant 
ventilation of your living rooms. Avoid 
crowded omnibuses or railway-carriages 
in which the windows are closely shut, 
or in which the ventilation is so small 
that it does not prevent the condensation 
of vapor on the windows. Above all, do 
not frequent crowded meetings, in which 
the organic exhalations are pent up with- 
in four walls. Remember, too, that the 
danger is especially great wherever there 
is a continuously high temperature. 
Professor Koch tells us that the limit of 
temperature within which the baccilus 
can be cultivated is from about 86 de- 
grees to 107 degrees Fahr., about the 
heat of a hot summer’s day. The con- 
tinuously high temperatures in which 
formerly our consumptive patients were 
condemned to live was the very worst 
condition with which to surround them. 
Consumption is a much more rapidly 
fatal disease in hot than in cold climates, 
and it is probable that it is more truly 
infectious. The Indians treat it as if it 
were almost as infectious as scarlet fever 
or measels, and we must ascribe its less 
prevalence there to the almost open-air 
life the inhabitants lead. The evil prac- 
tice of heaping upon the bed at night the 
clothes that have been worn in the day- 
time, or even as some do, of wearing the 
same underclothing day and night, is 
most pernicious, and likely to breed con- 


sumption in those who live in houses. 


where this practice is pursued.—{Dr. 
Authur Ransome in Manchester Health 
Lectures. 


In Joliet, Ill., the one thousand dol- 
Jar license has been in force for two 
years past. This town of twenty thou- 
sand population has but twenty-six places 


where liquor is sold, when formerly there. 


were one hundred and seven. Those 
that remain are conducted in the most 
orderly manner for fear of forfeiture. 
No drunkards are harbored; no minors 
can buy intoxicants; the saloons close an 
hour before midnight, and never are 
opened on Sunday. A great change 
has taken place in the character of *the 
streets, and rowdyism has become un- 
known. ' Business improvements to the 
value of seven hundred and ninety-five 
thousand dollars have been effected, and 


three new churches are going up. So 
says correspondent. of the Chicane 
ne. | 


It ig not until we have passed through 
the furnace that we are made to know 
how much dross there is in our composi- 
tion.—[ Colton. 


good health. 


‘stool asked, 


A Glass of Ale and Morsel of Cheese. 


‘‘Dear, how pale you are this morn- 
ing, surely you are not well. Let me 
get you a bit of brown bread, and aglass 
of ale, and try some of this cheese. Mr. 
Hallam brought it home yesterday; it is 
very fine and strengthening.” 

Mrs. Hallam, with kindly intent, 
bustled about her pantry. She really 
loved the eighteen-year-old daughter of 


their neighbor. 


Sue ate to please her hostess; twice 
did Mrs. Hallam fill the large goblet with 
fine old ale. | 

‘‘There, dear, you look brighter, and 
now tell me of the company at Mrs. 
Howard’s last night.’’ 

Susie did look rosy, her brown eyes 


sparkled, tongue ran glibly; an hour 


passed by; she began to feel stupid; her 
head ached dully. ‘‘I think I will go 
now, Mrs. Hallam; you are a good pre- 
scriber; I shall comejagain when 1 feel 
dull.” 

‘Ah! do, Susie, Mr. Hallam always 
has brandy, ale or wine in his cellar. 
He thinks brandy or ale with a morsel 
of fine cheese an aid to digestion and 
I am _ glad to be able to 
bring color to those pale cheeks.” 

‘‘What a darling she is, and how 
proud we would be of a daughter like 
her,’’ said Mrs. Hallam, looking after 
her. 

Another, besides Mrs. Hallam ad- 
mired the slender, pretty brown-eyed 
girl, and Richard Hildreth, the matri- 
monial prize of ;Lampton, had made up 
his mind none other than Susie Severn 
should be the mistress of the old Hil- 
dreth homestead. 

True, she was eighteen while he was 
thirty-four, but he would not grow elder- 
ly; would try aud keep young for her 
sake. 
to Susie’s parents, who, knowing him to 
be a good, true, as well as a wealthy 


man, were willing to give him their 


daughter, but desired him to plead his 


cause in his own time and way. 


In some manner Susie was launched 
into a series of gay dances and theater- 
goings. This was not as Mrs. Severn 
desired; although not a religious woman, 
she was an old-fashioned mother, who 
believed in girls keeping their freshness 
and not learning the ins and outs of mod- 
ern society too young. | 

Susie’s health began to fail with such 
a draft upon her strength, and Mrs. 
Hallam was ever so kind and ready to 
‘‘tone her up” with a glass of ale or 
wine; lately it had come to sipping a tiny 
glass of brandy. 

*©What should I do without you, Mrs. 
Hallam! You are my good angel. 
When I come over here a bundle of 


‘laziness and aches, yourouse me up. I 


feel new life, strength to do and dare 
wonderful things,’ and the gay girl sat 
down at the piano and sang — 

‘‘There’s much good cheer in youthful age, 

When fairy scenes the heart engage,’’ 
then abruptly whirling around upon the 
‘Could I be a drunken 
woman? Sometimes I fear I am getting 
to love your cellar too well. Mother is 
strictly temperate, and some way I do 
not feel free to tell her of my drinking 
wine over here. To-day I read of so 
many girls in the city being arrested for 
drunkenness. It made me shudder as if 
I had been with them. Dear friend, is 
there danger for me inthe glass of ale or 
wine ?” 

‘‘You a drunken woman? Impossible! 
Those women were from low, vicious 
families, born with depraved tastes. 
When I see danger for you, I will tell 
you of ’t in time.” 

All winter and summer Susie was gay 
and happy. Richard Hildredth proposed, 
was accepted, and the wedding set for 
six months from the engagement. 

Susie was very much in love with her 
grave lover, practiced the music he ad- 
mired, read the books he liked, although 
they bored her not a little, and was 
eager to learn housekeeping of Mamma 
Severn, who was one of the class who 
work willingly with their hands. Her 
time was now occupied in helping with 
the bridal outfit. 

Mr. Hildredth would have lavished 
costly gifts on his bride elect, but Mrs. 
Severn had old-time scruples upon the 
subject and would not permit her to ac- 
cept many. | 

At last the bridal day came. ‘‘Pshaw,’’ 
said the vexed little lady, as she was 
awakened by the drip, drip of a down- 
pouring rain. ‘‘What is the old proverb? 
‘Blessed is the bride the sun shines upon;’ 
but then I am sure nothing but blessed- 
nese awaits the bride of Dick Hildredth.”’ 

The wedding journey was over, and 
Susie settled down into a demure little 
home-maker, and Richard Hildredth 
thought he had found a paradise, so 
fond and proud was he of his young wife, 
who in turn cared for ne other society 
than his. 

In his cellar was a goodly store of 
Widow Cliquot, claret, cases of brandies 
and ale. Not that he drank, or it often 
came to the table, but it was the thing to 
keep for friends, and he had never in any 
way suffered from drunkenness, so it was 
not strange he took little thought of the 
temptation he was placing before his 
weak, young wife. 

Susie began to run tothe wine case 
every time she felt languor,her headaches 
became more frequent, more wine was 
drunk to deaden the pain. . 

Atlength, frightened by the empty 
bottles that were telling the shameful 
story, she watched the cook’s absence, 
and stealthily hid away the bottles. 

Once she tried to break the chain that 
held her fast, but she soon grew so weak. 
One morning in handing Dick his coffee 
at breakfast, the cup fell from the trem- 
bling hand, the frail china shivered into 
tiny fragments; another cup met the same 
fate, and another. 

‘‘Why, Susie, what is the matter?” 
said the alarmed husband, while she an- 
swered him by fainting and falling at his 
feet. | 

The family doctor came, a good man 


He had made known his wishes 


| 


who loved Susie, but never guessed her 
secret,and did not know that he was plac- 
ing a stumbling block in her path, or that 
wine or brandy stood near at hand, where 
she could reach it; and one day Richard 
awoke to the knowledge that his wife 
was an inebriate. | 

Only the God who knoweth all hearts 
can enable us to endure such sorrow as 
was the mother’s and husband’s. And 
now the glass of ale drunk at Mrs. Hal- 
lam’s was told to mother. And now be- 
gan a baitle between appetite and a de- 
sire to abstain from the cursed drink. 

Richard banished all spirits ftom his 
cellar; one night he was awakened by a 
noise; on looking up he saw Susie taking 
money from his purse. He guessed it 
would gotothe wine seller, and took 
care to remove such temptations from 
her way. Soon he saw cook flaunting 
about in a violet velvet bonnet Susie had 
always looked so modest in; she had 
sold it to get brandy. One day the dainty 
bridal robes went the same way. 

Do what Richard might, her appetite 
for brandy increased. She shrieked ‘and 
raved like a mad woman when deprived 
of it. ‘‘Oh, give me a teaspoonful, just 
one drop, if you love me, Richard;” but 
the husband was firm in his refusals to 
give her the fiery poison. 

One night Susie was to spend the 
evening with her mother, and Richard 
was to call forher upon his way home 
from the store. He wasin a_ hopeful 
mood as Susie had for some days ab- 
stained, and was her usual gay self, but 
his heart sank upon reaching Mrs. 
Severn’s. No Susie had been there. 

He hurried home. All was dark. 


| Smelling smoke, he rushed to the door 


of his wife’s room, opened it. There up- 
on the bed lay the charred, unrecogniz- 
able form of Susie Severn Hildreth. A 
decanter of Otard brandy upon the dress- 
ing-case, a broken kerosene lamp at her 
feet told the whole miserable story. 
Cook had again smuggled brandy into 
the room, and the lamp had slipped from 
the unsteady hand, anda fiery death 
claimed the young wife. : | 

‘‘God forgive you, Mrs. Hallam, and 

help me to do so,” sobbed Mra. Severn 
“TI did not know when my |. sweet little 
daughter visited you that you were allur- 
ing her to death. How can I lose my 
darling so ?’’ 
“Mrs. Hallam approached her with a 
glass of ammonia. Qh, take it away!’’ 
screamed the half-crazed mother; ‘‘take 
it away; there’s death, a fiery death in 
bottle and glass!” 

The sighing and whispering pines 
chant the requiem of Susie Severn Hil- 
dreth. We often meet in the cemetry a 
stern, sorrowful, middle-aged man, sup- 
porting a bent, white-haired mother; 
they stand bya marble shaft marked 
‘‘Susie.”” The mother wails out, over 
and over again, ‘‘There’s death, a fiery 
death in the bottle and glass! Oh, when 
shall I find my sweet little daughter that 
is lost? There’s death in the glass!’— 
[ Western Christian Advocate. 


At arecent meeting of the Salvation 
Army in London 500 newly-made ser- 
geants received their colors. It was 
stated that the Army now has in Great 
Britain and Ireland 493 corps, in addi- 
tion to 241 outposts, which are under 
charge of sergeants, and comprise per- 
sons who work in villages in such places 
as they can enter. Much of their work 
is done in tap-rooms. The Army has 
now 1,461 commissioned officers. Abroad 
in various parts of the world there are 
70 corps with 174 officers; and on the 
Continent, in America and Australia the 
Army is more than holding its own. At 
present there are in course of erection in 
England alone 15 halls for the Army. 
Those additional army barracks will af- 
ford seating accommodation for 25,200 
persons, and will cost more than £20,- 
000. The newly-made sergeants sub- 
scribed tothe articles, binding them- 
selves to obey the orders issued by su- 
perior officers, not to accept presents for 
themselves, but forthe general goed of 
the Army, and to sacrifice themselves 
entirely to the furtherance of the cause 
of Christ. 


A French interviewer, who sought 
out Arabi Bey in Ceylon, found him ap- 
arently contented and hopeful for the 


uture of Egypt. He is _ study- 
ing English, and he says: ‘*My 
most ardent wish is to obtain 


of the British Government the authoriza- 
tion to go to London to lay at Queen 
Victoria’s feet the assurance of my de- 
votion.” Now that he knows the Eng- 
lish he likes them, and declares that 
God has made them the rulers of Egypt 
for Egypt’s best good. Arabia sends fre- 
ba letters to his legal defender, Mr. 

roadley, which are said to be models of 
elegant Arabic writing and to contain 
sentiments both moderate and dignified. 
Hie last letter was signed both in Arabic 
and English characters. 


An artificial ice company doing business 
at Georgetown, D. C., has begun the 
construction of a number of large tanks 
which are to be used by the company in 
the establishment of an artificial ice factory 
in South Africa. The tanks will be built 
here, then taken apart and shipped in 
sections to their destination, where they 
will be again put together under the su- 
pervision of an agent of the company. 


The Century will in 1884, as_hereto- 
fore, devote more or less space to the sub- 
jects of art and archeology. There will 
be printed early in the year papers on 
Winslow Homer, George Fuller, and Ed- 
ward Kemeys; also several on French 
artists, including Corot and Rousseau, all 
to be illustrated with engravings of their 
work, Papers on American and Euro- 

an archeology are in preparation by 
Dr. Charles Waldstein, of the University 
of Cambridge, England Charles Dudley 
Warner, Lucy M. Mitchell, and others. 


The greatest pleasure I know is to do 
a good action by stealth, and have it 


{found out. by 


Lamb. 


of postage s 


GOOD COMPARISON. 


The Rev. William Roulatt, a well-known 
Methodist clergyman, residing at Naples, 
draws the following amusing, but apt com- 
parison between Dr. C. McLane’s Vermtfuge, 
prepared by Fleming Bros., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and a ferret. 


6¢A ferret when placed at the entrance ofa 
rat hole, enters the aperture, travels along 


- the passage, seizes upon the rat, exte 


ates his existence and draws the animal’s 
defunct carcass to the light. And in like 
manner have I found Dr. C. McLane’s Vermi- 
fuge to operate upon worms, those dreadful 
_anddangeroustormentors of children. This 
remedy, like the ferret, enters the aperture 
of the mouth, travels down the gullet, hunts 
round the stomach and lays hold of the 
worms, shakes the life out of the reptiles, 
sweeps clean their den, and carries their 
carcasses clear outof the system. This, 
at least, has been the effect of the Vermi- 


fuge upon my cnildren.” 


The Only Cenuine 


McLane’s Vermifuge, 


Is the Dr. C. McLane’s Vermifuge 


PREPARED BY 


FLEMING BROS., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of, SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric Soap of 
any grocer; cut from each the picture of Mrs. 
Fogy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to us, with full 
name and address, and we will send you, free of 
expense, your own selection from the followin 
list of Sheet Music, to the value of One Dollar. e 
absvlutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices : 
INSTRUMENTAL. Priee 
Artist’s Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,). op. 316, Strauss 15 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou Jamais,) Waldteufel 15 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kolling 15 
Turkish Patrol Reveille, rug 85 
Pirates of Penzance, (Lanciers,) j« jD'Alberté 50 
Sirens Waltzes, . 
Fatinitza, Potpourri, 
Mascotte, Potpourri, - 


Trovatore, ry a 76 
Night on the Water, Idyl, . op. 938, Wilson 60 
Rustling Leaves, 68, Lange 60. 
VOCAL. 
Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn,) « Sullivan 85 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) . ° « Audran 4 
When I am Near Thee, (English and German Words,) Abt 40 
Who’s at my Window, e Osborne 8&5 
Life’s Best Hopes, . + o Meininger 40 
Requited Love, (4 part Song Archer 85 
Sleep while the Soft Evening Breezes, (4 partSong,)Bishop 86 
In the Gloaming, arrtison 80 
Under the Eaves, . Winner 865 
Free Lunch Cadets, . © Sousa 85 


Pf the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictures, your name and address. if in excess 
tamps may be enclosed for such excess. 
e make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give a present sufficiently large to induce every one to 
ve Dobbins’ Electric a trial —— enough to 
now just how good itis. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the soap for years, we shall be repaid. 
If they only use the fifteen:ba etting the doilar’s 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all grocers—the music can only be got of us. See 
that our name is on each wrapper. 

A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Any, lady 
buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. This Soap 
et lp with age, and you are not asked to buya 
useless article, but one you use every week. 


L. CRAGIN & 


Weed & Kinowell. 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 87., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Cm Zinc and Babbitt 
otal Castings 


Church and Steam boat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

0S” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Chimes and Bells 
for Churches Academies, etc. Price List and cir- 
culars sert free. HENRY McSHANE & CO., 


Baltimore, Md. 
im OGGALTE Berd FUUNDRY. 
a Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 


m Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


hewn to the pubiic since 
825, Cure! hapel, School, Fire Alarm 
apd other belis; also Chimes and Peais, 


& C0., WEST TROY, ¥. 
Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Market St., S. F 


LINFORTH. RICE & CO. 


Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Market St.. S. F 
p-8feb-lvyr 


THE TROY MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company 
Troy, N. Y.. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. Old 
est workmen, greatest experien’e, largest trade 
Special attention given to Church Bells. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free. 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANOISCO 


Connected by Telephone with all the 


American District Telegraph Company’s@ 


offices. 


"Embalming and Preparing 


Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


MASON HAMLIN 


CERTAINLY 
Also,considering quality, cheapest. For cash,easy 
payments,orrented. ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


LOGUES, of 100 Styles, with net prices, sent free. _ 


‘The MASON AND HAMLIN Organ and Piane Co., 
154 Tremont St., Boston ; 46 E. 14th St. (Union Square), 
New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CoRNER BRoaDWay NINTH STREETs, 
OAKLAND. 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 


Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 81st, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 
double the amount loaned - $1,462,730 68 


Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Bonds - . - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 06 
Miscellaneous - - - . 1,704 34 


$1,772,991 38 
Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed or all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 


deposit. 

Remittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
book will be returned. 

made only upon Mortgage of 
Estate and Bonds. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
| Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


&S” Country orders for Merchandise filled ind 
shipped with promptness. 


California Bible Society. 
REMOVAL! 


4 hae CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY HAS 
removed its Depository 


From 757 to 749 MARKET w Vie 


Opposite Dupont, where it will keep, as usue), 
a full line of the Publications of the Ameri¢en 
Bible Society suited to this coast. 

The Depositaries are the firm of Wood & 
Strickland, who will be pleased to wait on al] 
friends of the Bible Cause and Society. 

All communications for grants of Bibles for 
Mission Sunday Schools and Humane Institu- 
tions, and matters of general interest regarding 
Bible work in California and Nevada, may be 
addressed to REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 
Dist. Sup’t American B. 
pP-de27 1352 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal. 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY, 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise ag 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO.., 


Patent OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
nov2-tf 


EXPRESS! 


PIANO, FURNITURE AND 
BAGGAGE. 


JOHN W. FRASER. 


Stand, northwest corner McAllister and Jones 
streets. Residence, 425 Grove street. Rates rea- 
sonable and work entirely satisfactory. We 
recommend him to all our friends. p-ai-tf 


1850. 1882 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & CO., 


127 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Builders of 


Mi inl Mi 
Machinery. 
Plants for Gold and Silver Mills, embracing 
the latest and most improved machinery and 
rocesses for base and free ores. Water Jacket 
melting Furnaces for silver, lead and copper 
ores, with new and important improvements 
superior to any other make. Hoisting Works, 
Pumping Machinery, Chloridizing Furnaces, 
etc. We offer our customers the best results 
of thirty years’ experience in this special line 
of work, and are prepared to furnish the most 
approved character of Mining and Reduction 
Machinery, superior in design and construction 
to that of any other make, at the lowest possible 
prices. We also contract to deliver, in com- 
lete running order, Mills, Furnaces, Hoisting 
orks, etc., in any of the Mining States and 
Territories. Estimates given on» application. 
Send for illustrated circular. p-au23 


C. HERRMANN FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


336 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANOISOO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


‘THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES? 
PRICES 


Union Savings Bank, 


Reserve Fund, (D¢c.,’79) $31 o00.. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 
A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 


D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - . President 
H. A. PALMER Vice-President 
and Treasurer . 


the firstof the month succeeding the date of 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANOCISOO, 


Miscellany 


Flooding the Jordan Valley. 


The scheme of flooding the Jordan 
valley, including the Sea of Galilee and 
the Dead Sea, which are, respectively, 
six bundred and thirteen hundred feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean, is 
not new; it was proposed, we believe, by 
by the first Napoleon; but now it has at- 
tracted fresh interest from the demand 
for an increase of the facilities afforded 
by the Suez Canal, The scheme is put 
forward under the leadership of the Duke 
of Sutherland. An ocean-level canal 
would have to be cut from the foot of 
Mount Carmel, south-casterly through 


the battle-plain of Esdraelon, along the | 


course of ‘‘that ancient river, the river 
Kishon,’’ and from its head waters 
across to the spring of Jezreel, which is- 
sues intothe Jordan valley. Upon its 
opening, the memorable sites of sacred 
history, Jerusalem, Bethlehem and Naza- 
reth alone being excepted, would disap- 
pear forever. Capernaum and Jericho, 
the Jordan and the Lake of Gennesgaret, 
would be at the bottom of the sea. Half 
the histories of Joshua and Jesus could 
henceforth be iJlustrated only from an- 
cient drawings and descriptions; further 
archaeological diecoveries in that region 
would be impossible, though at this very 
time the Palestine Exploration Fund has 
plans to excavate in many of the spots 
to be covered. On the other hand, the 
ships of the world could steam under the 
place of Elijah’s sacrifice; through the 
scene of so many notable battles, from the 
times of Deborah, and Saul, and Neb- 
uchadnezzar to those of Richard the 
Lion-hearted and Napoleon the 


Great, and so past Gilboa into the 
new El Ghor; and_ within three 
or four miles of Jerusalem.  Be- 


tween the foot of the Dead Sea and 
the head ot the Gulf of Akaba, a plain 
through which that northeastern arm of 
the Red sea once reached, more cutting 
would have to be done; how much is not 
yet known. Great as are the sentimental, 
not to say reverential objections to the 
scheme, it is to be feared they cannot be 
relied on to out-bid the practical advan- 
tages, if these can affurd to pay the cost 


of the digging and of the land to be cov- 
ered—an area, say twelve miles long and 


thirty long. The whole length of the 
new water-way would be about two hun- 


dred and fifty miles; the cutting not more 


than half that. 


Praying Against Time. 


Talking against time is common in 
Congress, but praying against time is 
the device of a clever Brooklyn child, 
who will know how to get her rights 
when she comes in sight of them. 

The fire burned 1ow in the Franklin 
stove, the cat was asleep on the rug, and 
not a mouse stirred behind the wainscot 
as the mother wrote by a shaded lamp 
with a noiseless pen. All the house put 
on slippers of velvet when little Rose 
went to bed, for sleep and she were ene- 
mies, and she fought him to the last eye- 
lash. Her voice’came from the bedroom 
now with no sound of surrender in it. It 
was better to be at prayer than to be 
asleep, and of course no one could re- 
prove her for praying. 

‘OQ, Lord,” said she, ‘‘make me 
good, and let me go in the omnibus to 
see Aunt Margaret and all the aunts 
and nieces and mothers. Keep me safe, 
for F want to go and see Aunt Margaret, 
and see what I can see. Don’t let it 
hail, orsnow, or rain, for I want to go 
in the omnibus to see Aunt Margaret very 
much indeed, and all the aunts and 
nieces and mothers. Make me well s80 
that I can go in the omnibus; please do. 
Bless grandpa and grandma, Aunt Kate 
and Aunt Sophia and Mr. Charles Swan. 
Bless papa and mamma, and make us all 
good, ao that we can go to heaven at last, 
for Jesus’ sake. Amen.”’ 

There was a short pause, and then 
the wide-awake, defiant voice went 
on: 
“Keep grandma from dying before she 
gets here. Don’t let anything happen to 
her. Don’t let any bears or wild beasts 
eat me up. Bless grandpa and grandma 
and Mr. Charles Swan, and Aunt Kate 
and Aunt Sophia.” 

Another pause a little longer than the 
first, and the unconquered began again: 

**T long for apples. I long for milk. 
Ilong for pie. Ilong to be good. I 
wish I had not that cold. I long for 
some water. I long for some wine. I 
long for some brown bread. I long for 
some molasses. I long for some white 
bread. Ilong to be a woman. I thank 
thee that it did not rain or snow. Give 
me a clean spirit. Let me be good when 
papa is here, for it grieves him to have 
me naughty, and he buys me things— 
playthings. I have prayed that I 
should go to sleep. That makes three 
prayere.’’ 

A yawn, a long-drawn breath, and 
then silence presently announced that the 
last prayer was answered, and sleep 
reigned.—[Harper’s Magazine for Sep- 
tember: 


The Unfailing Hand. 


A traveler following his guide amid the 
awful Alpine hights, reached a place 
where the path was narrowed by a jut- 
ting rock on one side, and a terrible 
precipice on the other. The guide, bold- 
ing on the rock with one hand, extended 
the other hand over the precipice for the 
traveler to step upon, and pass around 
the jutting rock. He hesitated, but the 
guide said: ‘‘That hand never lost a 
man,”’ 
and passed on safely. 

The child of God who takes the Savior 
as his guide in the world of darkness and 
danger, has the help of an unfailing 
hand. Who that has ever trusted him 
has been disappointed? He stretches 
out hie hand for our help and deliverance. 
He holds us by the right hand in the 
midst of dangers. And he has said, 
‘My sheep hear my voice, and I know 


He stepped upon the hand 


them, and they follow me; and I give 
unto them eternal life, and they shall 
never perish, neither shail any pluck them 
out of my hand. My Father, which gave 
them to me is greater than all, and no 
man is able to pluck them out of my 
Father’s hand.’’ ‘‘That hand never lost 
a man.’’ Blessed are they who can lie 
safely within its hollow, protected by its 
almighty grasp. 


In Anger. 


They were playing on the veranda to- 
gether that morning, Ralph and his sister 
May. 

Something she had said to him angered 
him. He raised his hand in an outburst 
of augry passion and struck her. 

She staggered against apillar and tried 
to catch hold of it, but she lost her bal- 
ance and fell upon the steps, crying as 
she did so— 

‘‘— didn’t mean to make you mad 
Ralph.” | 

He was glad, rather than sorry, to 
see her fall, in the fierce heat of his anger. 


But when he saw that she did not stir or 


try to get up from the steps upon which 
she had fallen, he began to be frightened. 
‘*Are you hurt?’ he asked. 

She did not answer. 

He ran down to her and lifted her up. 
The blood was running in a little red 
stream from a cut in the side of her head. 
She was insensible. 

He carried her into the house, and told 
his mother that they had been playing on 
the yeranda, and May had fallen on the 
steps. 

At first they were not much alarmed 
about the little girl. But that afternoon 
she seemed to be delirous, and the doctor 
was sent for. 

He looked grave when he turned away 
from the bed in which she lay. 

‘*T think she is threatened with brain 
fever,” he said. ‘*The wound is more 
severe than it looks to be.” 

Ralph didn’t understand much about 
the nature of brain fever, but the doctor’s 
words and looks alarmed him. | 
*‘Q mother, it was all my fault!” he 
said, hiding his head in her lap. ‘‘I got 
angry and struck her and she fell. She’ll 
die, I know she will, and they’ll hang me 
for killing her!” 

The next day May was worse. She 
kept saying over and over: 

‘‘] didn’t mean to make you mad, 
Ralph; I’m sorry.’’ 
When Ralph heard her saying that, he 
was cut to the heart with remorse. 

**Oh, I wish I could be in her place,” 
he told his mother. ‘‘Poor little May! 
I know, now, she didu’t mean to make 
me angry, but I didn’t stop to think of it 
then. If God’ll only let her get well, I'll 
never speak a cross word to her, or be 
unkind again, if I can help it.”’ 

**] pray he may spare her to us,’’ his 
mother said, gravely. ‘‘If he does, or 
does not, it will be to you a lesson that I 
trust you may never forget.”’ 


a For some days May lingered at the 
‘gate of death. 


Many times every day 
Ralph crept to her bedside to see if she 
was in her right mind, that he might ask 
her forgiveness. When he called her 
name she would say: ‘‘I didn’t mean to 
make you mad, brother. I’m sorry, 
sorry.” Then Ralph would burst into 
tears and go away by himself to ask the 
good God to let her live. 

And his prayer was answered. One 
day the doctor told them that all danger 
was over. Ralph went to the bedside, 
and mingled joy and sorrow filled his 
heart when she held out her thin little 
hand to him with a wan smile on her 
face. 

“‘Q) May, forgive me,” he said, and be- 
ganto cry. ‘‘If you only knew how 
sorry I am.” | 

May put her arms about his neck and 
whispered — 

sorry | was cross, Ralph. We'll 
try not to make each other angry any 
more, won’t we?” 

Ralph has never forgotten his lesson. 
It has made a gentler, better boy of him. 
—[Zion’s Herald. 


It Means a Bottle of Rum. 


When the wretched Chicago murderer, 
George Driver, was about swinging off 
into eternity from the gallows, it is said 
that he gave a push to the rope which 
dangled beside him, and said to a by- 
stander, ‘‘That rope means a bottle of 
rum!’’ There is no doubt that the fatal 
noose slipped over Foster’s neck lately in 
New York meant precisely the same 
thing. The Foster whom Dr. Tyng 
knew in the Sunday-snhool was not the 
malicious lad likely to grow up intoa 
wanton murderer; he was not naturally 
brutal. The bottle made him a brute on 
the night of his frightful crime. Strip 
away all the volumes of argument, ap- 
peal and apology that have grown out of 
the famous Foster case, and you will 
find that the rope which ended the case 
‘‘means the bottle of rum.’’ That is 
what four-fifths of all the murders mean. 
Even if not committed under the fero- 
cious craze of drunkenness, the murder- 
er,was yet steeled to his devilish purpose 
by the influence of strong drink. Booth 
never would have put that pistol-ball 
into the brain of our Lincoln if he had 
not stiffened his nerves by the last dose 
of brandy. Ido not believe that one 
deliberate homicide out of twenty is ever 
committed without a previous use of the 
conecience-killing dram. And if the 
hangman’s rope ‘‘means a bottle,’’* so 
does many a rope of the suicide. Near- 
ly all the striped jackets in our peniten- 
tiaries mean the same thing. Examine 
the official reports of our prisons and 
almshouses, ae you will find that ram 
furnishes more ‘‘customers’’ than all the 
other sources of crime and te aes 
combined.—[Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler. 


If any speak ill of thee, flee home to 
thy own conscience, and ‘examine thy 
heart; if thou be guilty, it is a just cor- 
rection; if not guilty, it is a fair instruc- 


tion; make use of both, so shalt thou dis- 


till honey out of gall, and out of an open 


enemy create a secret friéid.—| Quarles. 


& Talmage on Newspapers. 


I tell you, my friends, that a good 
newspaper is the grandest blessing that 
God has given to the people of this cen- 
tury—the grandest temporal blessing. 
The theory is abroad that anybody can 
make a newspaper with the aid of a cap. 
The fact is that fortunes are swallowed 
up every year in the vain effort to estab- 
lish newspapers. The large papers swal- 
low up the smaller ones. The big whale 
eats about fifty minnows. We have sev- 
en thousand dailies and weeklies in the 
United States and Canada, and only thir- 
ty-six are ahalf-century old. The aver- 
age life of a newspaper is five years. The 
must of them die of cholera infantum. 
It is high time that it was understood 
that the most successful way to sink a 
fortune and keep it sunk is to start a 
newspaper. A man with an idea starts 
Universal Gazette or the Millennium Ad- 
vocate; finally the money is all spent, 
and the subscribeis wonder why their 
papers do not come. Let me tell you 
thatif you havean idea, either moral, 
social, political or religious, you had bet 
tercharge on the world through the col- 
umns of papers already established. 


Churches in London. 


There are in London 938 churches 
within a radius of about twelve miles. 
Details are not complete in several in- 
stances, however, so the number for sta- 
tistical purpose is placed at 920. There 
is a weekly celebration of Holy Commun- 
ion in 825, or seven-sevenths of these 
churches; daily Holy Communion in 47, 
nearly one-twentieth; early Holy Com- 
munion in 628, more than two-thirds; 
the celebration is choral in 172, neariy 
one-fifth; there is evening Communion in 
280, more than two-sevenths. There is 
service on saint’s days in 482 churches, 
more than half; daily service in 286, more 
than two-sevenths; and no _ service on 
week days in 122, more than one-eighth. 
In 379 churches, more than two-fifths, 
the service is fully choral; and in 316, 
more than one-third, is partly choral; so 
that in 695 churches, or three-fourtas, 
there is a musical service more or less 
elaborate. In 502 churches, considerably 
more than one-half, the choir is surpliced. 
In 37 churches, nearly one in twenty-five, 
the Eucharistic vestments are in use; in 
10 incense is used; in 257, more than 
one-fourth, there are floral decorations at 
festivals; in 64, one-fourteenth, the altar- 
lights are used, and in another 51, one- 
eighteenth, there are candles unlighted 
on the altar; and in 204, abuut one-third, 
the clergy take an eastward position at 
the Holy Communion. The weekly 
offertory is the rule at 539 churches, 
nearly three-fifths; the seats are free and 
open at 335, more than one-third; and 
128, nearly one-seventh, are open for 
private prayer. 


Simplicity of Greatness. 


We have but little patience witn that 
style of preaching which soars over the 
heads of the common people and de- 
lights in nothing so much as to make 
fools starve. The wisest and best men 
never affect such a style. 

John Wesley once preached at Lin- 
coln from Luke x: 42—‘‘One thing is 
needful.’’ When the congregation was 
retiring from the church a lady exclaimed 
in a tone of great surprise: ‘‘Is this the 
great Mr. Wesley, of whom we hear s0 
much? Why, the poorest might have 
understood him.’’ The gentleman to 
whom this remark was made replied: 
‘*In this, madam, he displays his great- 
ness, that while the poorest can under- 
stand him, the most learned are edified, 
and cannot be offended.” 


No Covenant Without "Christ. 


Without Christ, God can make no 
covenant with us. Therefore, when God 
made a coveuant with our first parents, 
the seed of the woman was the security 
of it. When God made a covenant with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the same 
seed was the gound of it. In fine, 
Christ is the chief reason and corner-stone 
both of the Old and the New Testament 
covenant. It is important that when we 
find ourselves covenant -breakers with God 
we take refuge again in this covenant. 


It is Cardinal Manning who relates 
this incident as having happened to him- 
self: 

One night I was returning to my resi- 
dence in Westminister, when I met a 
poor man carrying a basket and smoking 
apipe. 1 thought over this Aristotelian 
syllogism. He who smokes gets thirsty; 
he who is thirsty desires to drink; he 
who drinks too much gets drunk; he who 
gets drunk goes to hell. This man is in 
danger of mortal sin. Let us save him. 
I affectionately addressed him: 

‘**Are you a Catholic ?” 

am, thanks be to God!” 

‘*Where are you from ?” 

‘‘From Cork, your reverence.” 

‘*Are you a member of the total ab- 
stinence society ?’’ 

‘*No, your reverence.” 
‘‘Now,” said I, ‘‘that is wrong. Loo 
at me; I am a member.”’ : 

“Faith, may be your reverence has 
need of it.’’ 

I shook hands with him and left him. 


Gen. Grant, being unable to accept 
the invitation to attend the reunion of 
soldiers who fought on either side at the 
battle of Wilson’s Creek, sent a letter, 
in which*he said: ‘‘I hope you will find 


that the soldiers who were arrayed 
against each other twenty-two years 


been in the same cause, and 


that the only rivalry that may exist be- 
tween them hereafter will be to see who 


mon and great country.”’ 


‘Phe more a man denies himself, the 
‘more shall’ he' obtained from God.— ‘ 
[Thomas a Kempis. 


“9 


the occasion a very enjoyable one, and. 


will be no less friends than if they had 


can prove the best citizens of our com-_ 


J 


She Will Need Them no More. 


Some days since a man noticed a 


| ragged little bootblack culling some bright 


blossoms from a bruised and faded bou- 
quet which a chambermaid had thrown 
from the window into the alley. 

**What are you doing with that bou- 
quet, my lad?’’ asked the man. 

_ “Nothing,” was the lad’s reply, as he 
kept on at his work. 

‘*But do you love flowers so well that 
you are willing to pick them out of the 
mud?” 

‘*That’s hardly your business,” was 
the somewhat impudent reply. 

“Oh, certainly uot; but you surely 
cannot expect to sell those faded flowers?’ 

**Sell ’em! who wants to sell ’em? I’m 
going to take ’em to Lil.”” 

**O, Lil is your eweetheart, I see.”’ 

‘No, Lil is not my sweetheart! she’s 
my sick sister,” said the boy, as his eyes 
flashed and his dirty chin quivered. 
‘*Lil’s been sick for a long time, and 
lately she talks of nothing but flowers 
and birds, but mother told me this 
morning that Lil would die b-b-before the 
flowers and birds came back.” 

The boy burst into tears. 

‘‘Come with me to the florist’s,’’ said 
the gentleman, ‘‘and your sister shall 
have a nice bouquet.” 

The little fellow was soon bounding 
home with his treasure. Next day he 
appeared, and said: 

‘‘T came to thank you, sir, for Lil. 
The bouquet did her so much good, she 
hugged and hugged it till she set herself 
a coughing again. She says she'll come 


gets well.”’ 

An order was sent to the florist to give 
the boy every alternate day a bouquet 
for ‘*Lil.” | 

It was only day before yesterday that 
the bootblack appeared again. He 
stepped inside the office door and said: 

‘*Thank you, sir; but Lil—Lil (tears 
were streaming from his eyes) won’t— 
need—the flowers any more.” : 

He went quickly away, but his brief 
words had told the story. ‘‘Lil” won’t 
need the flowers any more, for she has 
gone where they are always blooming, 
and even on earth they will grow above 
her mouldering form, and the birds will 
sing around her grave. 

Religions in India. 

The latest statistics upon this subject, 
founded on the census of 1882, show that 
out of the grand total of the population 
of British India, which is given at 254,- 
899,516, the various sects and castes of 
Hindoos made up no less than 187,937,- 
450. The Mohamedans, who came next 
in order, numbered 50,121,585. The 
nature worshipers, or demonolators, num- 
bered 5,426,611; the Buddhists, 3,418,- 
864; Christians, 1,862,634; Jains, a sect 
whose worship is mingled with Buddhism 
and Hindoooism, 1,221,896; the Sikhs, 
who are simply theists, 853,426, and 
those who came under the heading of 
other creeds, or were altogether unspeci- 
fied, 8,057,130. 

rhe number of Roman Catholic Christ- 
ians was set down as 963,058, ora little 
over half of the whole. Indeed, a strict 
scrutiny is stated to have brought out 
the total of native Protestant Christians 
as only a little over 500,000. But this 
number shows the very satisfactory in- 
crease of 86 percent. in ten years as in 
1871 the total was only 318,363. Thirty 
years ago the number of native Christians 
was only 108,951. In 1861 this number 
had increased by 35 per cent. and again 
in 1871 by 61 per cent., so that there 
has been for some time back a rapid and 
unbroken progress.—[London Times. 


Working and Eating. 


St. Paul wrote to the Thessalonians: 
‘“When we were with you, thus we com- 
manded you, that if any would not work 
neither should he eat.” He himself re- 
fused to give, and he authoritatively for- 
bade others to give, where giving would 
do more harm than good. Wise charity 
must often wear this stern aspect, but 
its genuineness is no more to be called 
in question on that account than the 
reality of the apostle’s religion. He re- 
fused to support out of the church funds 
those who, though able to eat their own 
bread, prefer to live upon their neigh- 
bor’s. His language is strong, and his 
tone so very decided in treating of this 
matter, because his religion was real and 
fervent conviction, and not mere effusive 
sentiment. It was to him a sad sight 
to see; men destitute, but their idleness 
and lack of self-respect was sadder still; 
and if the sharpness of want alone could 
rouse them to effort, the pangs were salu- 
tary, and true charity could not ward 
them off.—]Monthly Register. 


The Word “Wife.” 


- It was Ruskin who pronounced the 
word ‘‘wife” one of the most beautiful 
and appropriate in the language. The 
great valne of the Saxon words is that 
they mean something. Wife means 
‘‘weaver.”’ You must either, house- 
wives or house-moths, remember that. 
In the deeper sense, you must either 
weave men’s fortunes and embroider 
them, or feed upon and bring them 
to decay. Wherever a true wife comes, 
home is always around her. The stars 


in the night’s cold grass may be the fire 
at his feet but home is where she is, and 
for a noble woman it stetches far around 
her, better than houses ceiled with cedar 
or papered with vermilion—shedding 
its quiet light for those who else are 
homeless. | | 


Dr. Barth, a member of the German 
Parliament, said lately that there is but 
‘one case on record where trichine was 
imported by American pork, while in the 
city of Berlin six hundred and twenty- 
three persons, are ruined annually by the 

iaks... Dr. Barth 


use of alcoholic drinks... Barth 
thinks the exclusion: of whisky | is. more 


important than the exclusion of: American 


by and by and work for you, soon’s she | 


Musical 


may be over his head, the glow-worm 


Hopkins Academy, 


REV. H. E. JEWETT, PRINCIPAL. 


and ‘English Courses. 
emic an reparatory Departments. 
Telegraphy taught. 


Send for Circular to ) 
p-se20-tf H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
and, 


Seminary will begin August 30, 1883. 

All who intend to enter are desired to be 
prompt in their coming. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 

Two scholarships, yielding $150 each, per 
year, are now available for such as bring the 
necessary qualifications. 

Oakland, Cal., May 25, 1883. p-dec6-tf 


Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
BENICIA, CAL. 


A Home ror Youna LapDIEs. 


HE THIRTY-SECOND YEAR OF THIS 

Institution begins August 1, 1883. It will 
continue upon the original plan and with the 
same corps of teachers. | 


For catalogues and information apply to 
PROF. P. PIODA, Principal. 


The Harmon Seminary, 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. 


ONDUCTED BY REV. S. 8S. HARMON 
/ and MRS. F. W. HARMON, for the last 
10 years Principals of Washington College. 
The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 
_ The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 
The next term will begin July 26, 1883. 
_ For other information, address 


S. S. HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


Snell Seminary! 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


568 Twelfth St., Oakland. 
Term Opens August Ist, 1883._2y 


MARY E. SNELL, - RICHARD B. SNELL, 
Principals. 


& | 
Mills Seminary. 
The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu- 
tion will commence on 
Wednesday, Aug.1 1883. 

For Circulars giving particulars, address 
REV. OC. T. MILLS, 
Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Oo., tf 


NRANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY 
North Cranville,.N. Y. (30 miles N. 
of Saratoga). Commercial and Classical. For 
information address EMERSON G. CLARK, 
A. M., Prin. aug22-6t 


EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Twenty-ninth year begins September 11th. 
Send for year book. CHAS. F. DOWD, A. M., 
President. aug22-6t 


AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACAD- 


FLINT, Principa.  aug22 


Madame Clement's School. 
Germantown, Penn. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES AND LITTLE GIRLS 
The Twenty-sixth Year begins September 18th, 
1883. MISS E. CLEMENT, Principal. 
aug29-13 


AGENTS the greatest suocoss of the 


year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to 
make money. ForsHEEx& McMaAErn, Cincinnati,O 
P-mchl14-tf 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


No. 44 Market St. 
(Junctign California.) 
Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 
SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


— CHURCH & CO.’s — 
Library. 


The Best Music by the Best Writers, Elegantly 
printed, and handsomely bound in cloth. 


—YOUTH AND PLEASURE.— 
A collection of easy pieces for the Piano. 
—HOURS OF SONC.— 
A collection of Choice Popular Songs and Cho- 
ruses with Pianoforte accompaniments. 
— THE PIANIST’S PRIDE.— 

A valuable collection of Elegant Pieces for th 
Pianoforte, in great variety and by 
the best composers. 

—THE CONCERT AT HOME.— 
For Violin or Flute, and Piano. 


Duets, consisting of the latest and best music. 
--THE TWO FRIENDS.— 
Piano Duets. 

Containing pieces of moderate difficulty. 
Price of each of the five volumes above n ame 


only $1 by | | 
—THE CUITARIST.— 
/A superb collection ‘of the very best songs of 


the day, arranged for the Guitar. Price'$1.560 |  . 


postpaid, 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & 
New York 


No. 5 Union uare. ; 


The next year of the Pacific Theological | 


EMY, Aurora, N. Y. MAJ A.. 


A fine collection of Violin or Flute, and Piano 


1912 MARKET STREET. 


eople are always on the lookout for 
dota ways to increase their earn- 
ings. Those who do not improve 


WI S their remain in pov 


erty. We offer a good chance to make money. We 
want many men, women, boys and girls to work for 
us right in their own localities. Any one can do the 
work from the first start. The business can be 
made to pay well. Outfit furnished free. You can 
devote your whole time to the work, or only your 
spare moments. Full] information and all that is 
needed sent free. Address Stinson & Co., Port- 
Maine. 


Taber, Harker & Co 


IMPORTERS fAND 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
Below Front, | 


San Francisco. 


JEN BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 

24 Post Street, 

ble, 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRAOTICAL 


Education in all Commercial and English 


Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patrore 
age than any simular institution on the Pacific 


Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition — 


and patronage upon the good sense and enlighte 
ened judgment of the publie. | | 


List of Paculty. 


E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton 
A. P. Du Bief, F. Seregni, 

J. P. CO. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 


F. OC. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen. 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but ime 


parts such broad culture as the times now de- | 


mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. | 
The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
so as to give personal attention to every pupil 
lts complete system of 


Actual Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. | 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradua 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 
America. 

The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 
to keep them informed ot the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 


The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 


| Business Penman before Graduating. 


Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but give 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,’’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, ete. 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 
San Francisco. 


Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 ans. 
Buy from Man turer and save half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
popular system. Agents wanted 

cago to New Orleans. T. M. Antisell Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
519 Post Street, 


S THE BEST, CHEAPEST AND SAFEST 
lace on the coast to buy! Fine Groceries 


and Family Supplies. Send for; ull list. m9-tf 


MONARCH 
Oil Stove! 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


Come and 


and chandel- 
prices. 
- MYERS & CO. 
San F: ancisco, 
Opposite Baldwin Hotel. 


, hall pendants 
869 Market St., 


fro Send for circular of Oil Stoves. We 
iers for oil, at. lowest 
see us before 
JOHN 


e’5 keep lam 


JOHN F. MYERS 


869 Market 8r., 
augl5-tf 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


- 


OLD STAND," 


& co.; 4 
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- 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam : 
Machinery— 
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THE PaoctFric: San FRANoISCO, CAL. 


| | [Wpnespay, Sexpr. 26, 1883. 


SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


Mews Summary. 


At Home and Abroad. 


Three bicyclists from Laramie reached 
Salt Lake Saturday. 

Picking grapes for raisins was com- 
menced Tuesday throughout the Santa 
Ana valley. It is estimated that there 
will be about 50,000 boxes of raisins 
made there this season. 


Mrs. Charles Crocker Saturday last 
presented the Association for the care 
and training of feeble-minded children 
with a check for $500, thus bringing the 
tunds already collected up to $12,000. 


Charles Martell, of Vacaville, raised 
this year on two acres of ground twenty 
tons of Tokay grapes, for which he re- 
ceived on the ranch $85 per ton, making 
the two acres yield him a gross income 
of $1,700. The cost of plowing, pruning, 
suckering, sulphuring and picking will 
not exceed $15 per acre. 

PorTLanD, Sept. 22.—This morning 
a passenger caron the O. &C. R. R. 
caught fire near Oregon City while the 
train was running at full speed, and was 
totally destroyed. With great difficulty 
the car was detached in time to prevent 

the entire train from catching fire. The 
cause of the fire is a mystery. 


The Postoffice in this city has sent an 
order to Washington for 3,000,000 of 
the new two-cent stamps and 800,000 
envelopes. It is stated by the Postoffice 
Department that ample preparations 
have been made to supply the large de- 
mand for the new stamp after October 
Ist, when new law goes into 
effect. } 

Judge Coffey, of the Probate Court, 
Saturday confirmed the sale of the Alta 
California newspaper property, the con- 
sideration being $65,000. The reported 
sale is to James A. Johnson, ex-Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the State and present reg- 
istrar of San Franciseo, and that it will 
be conducted asa morning democratic 
paper as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments are made. 

The representatives of the press that 

came over the N. P. R. R. with the 
Villard party, and have been sight- 
seeing in and about Oregon, left Portland 
onthe State of Calzfornéa and arrived in 
the city yesterday. Among the party 
are Mr. Isaac Bromley of the New York 
Tribune, Mr. E. L. Godkin of the New 
York Evening Post, Mr. Charles Nord- 
hoff of the New York Herald, Mr. Murat 
Halstead of the Cincinnati Commercial, 
Mr. M. P. Handy of the Philadelphia 
Press and Mr. Noah Brooks of the New 
York Zimes, who is well known in San 
Francisco, having at one time been the 
Washington correspondent of the Sacra- 
mento Union, and later managing editor 
of the San Francisco Times and the Alta 
California. He left here years ago to 
take a position as editorial waiter on the 
New York 7ribune during Mr. Greeley’s 
time, and was soon looked upon as a 
brilliant journalist, and made friends fast. 
After a few years, he left the Zribune 
and went on the editorial staff of the 
New York Times, which position he 
holds at present. 
Phillips Academy, Andover, begins 
the year with one hundred and ninety 
boys responding tv the roll-call the first 
day, and with a prospect of two hundred 
and forty. 

The Hon. Alpheus Hardy states that 
durirg his connection with the Executive 
Committee of the American Board for 
twenty-eight years, he has not known a 
meeting which was not called to order 
on the minute by the chairman. 


Dr. M. M. Parkhurst, of Chicago, re- 

rts that the profits on the Moody and 
Bikey hymn-books have been not far 
from $400,000, of which the Chicago 
Youvg Men’s Christian Associaton has 
received $100,000 and the Chicago 
Avenue charch, in that city, $50,000. 


Professor George F. Moore has 
preached several Sundays at the South 
church in Andover. His services great- 
ly pleased the hearers. He already has 
the reputation of a brilliant student, 
having familiarity with eleven languages, 
and he is just adding Sanscrit to the 
list. 

The books of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions closed the financial 
year the past week with some $1,000 on 
the credit side in excess of the expend- 
itures. The receipts durin 
months have been about $514,000—an 
increase over the preceding year of some 
$60,000; $44,000 by donations, and 
$16,000 by legacies. It has been a 
prosperous year with the Board. 


The New York Sun says: ‘‘Five 
thousand dead bodies are in the course 
of a year sent to the morgue in ‘this city. 
Indisputable facts shows that the mischief 
which sends four thousand of them there 
comes of drunkeness. This is one of the 
most powerful temperance sermons ever 
preached. 

An old Postofficesemploye says that in 
nearly every instance of the sender writing 
**In haste” on the envelope the State is 
omitted from the superscription, and if 
the sender writes ‘‘In haste” in two 
corners, he usually leaves off both the 
State and the Postoffice. 


It is gratifying to learn that the Louis- 
ville Exposition is now in the full tide of 
success. [Every available foot of space 
is occupied with exhibits, and the daily 
attendance averages more than five 
thousand visitors. It is really a splendid 
industrial and art display of the most 
varied and attractive character, by far 
the finest and most extensive that was 
ever organized in ja Southern city.— 
[Harper’s Weekly. 

Rev. Dr. Moffat’s closing work was 


translating Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
language. 


into the Bechuana 


| lies. 


}about $1,400,000, the greater part of 


the twelve | 


There are 12,179 newspapers and mag- 
azines published in the United States, o- 
which 1,227 are dailies and 9,955 weekf 


- The world’s Industrial and Cotton Cen- 

tennial Exposition will be opened at New 
Orleans, December 3, continuing until 
May 31, 1884. | 

The Evengelical Alliance has issued 
the programme of topics for daily use 
during the coming week of prayer, Janu- 
ary 6 to 16, 1884. 

Wildcats are said by the farmers to be 
so numerous in the Berkshire Hills of 
Western Massachusetts as to render the 
keeping of sheep impossible. , 

More than 800 pilgrimages will be 
made to the sanctuary of Lourdes in 
France this year. Taking an average of 
1,200 in each pilgrimage, the total reach- 
es 900,000, not counting those who go 
alone or in private parties. 


According to the Bishop of Salford, 
England, the amount needed to carry on 
the business of the government of the 
Church of Rome is 7,000,000 frances, or 


which amount is supplied by Peter’s 
Pence. 


**Is there any one left in America ?”’ 
asks a correspondent in Paris. The 
city, he says, was never so full of Amer- 
icans. All the English spoken on : the 
streets, in shops, and at the theaters is 
the English of Americans. Very few 
English people are in Paris at this 
season. 

Charles P. Chouteau, a prominent 
merchant of St. Louis, of French de- 
scent, has offered to erect a statue of 
Pierre Menard, the first Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State of Illinois. He 
has set aside the sum of $10,000 to 
carry out this purpose, and has request- 
ed Mr. E. B. Washburne, of Chicago, 
to associate with himself some prominent 
citizens of Illinois, to take charge of the 
project. He designs to erect the statue. 
in the city of Springfield. 

The number of Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians in India is set down as 963,058, or 
a little over one-half of the whole. In- 
deed, a strict scrutiny is stated to have 
brought out the total of native Protestant 
Christians as only a little over 500,000. 
But this number shows the very satis- 
factory increase of 86 per cent. in ten 
years, as in 1871 the total was only 
818,363. Thirty years ago the number 
of native Christians was only 102,951. 
In 1861 this number was increased by 
53 per cent., and again in 1871 by 61 
per cent., so that there has been for some 
time back a rapid and unbroken progress. 


The widow of Rev. Eikanah Walker 
is probably the sole survivor of the wo- 
men who rode across the plains to Ore- 
gon on horseback, in the early days. | 
She resides at Forest Grove, Washington 
county, and is still in good health. The 
saddle on which she rode across the 
plains forty-five years ago is still in her 
possession. Her son, C. H. Walker, 
the oldest white person born in Oregon, 
was with her in Portland on the day of 
the railroad parade. He resides in Wasco 
county. — [ Oregonian. 


On the centennial of the recognition by 
Great Britian of the United States, the 
Toronto Globe recalled the grim jest of 
George III., who said that England’s 
reason for celebrating the peace was 
‘because things where no worse.” The 
verdict of the world, said the Globe, is 
that things would have been a great deal 
worse if the King and his counsellors 
had won a triumph; for ‘‘the clock of the 
universe would have been put indefinite- 
ly backward had the American colonists 
failed in their stuggle, and it was diffi- 


REVIEW, 

_ Inthe first two quarters of this year 
we studied the history of the Church of 
Christ from our Lord’s ascension to the 
end of Paul’s first missionary journey. 
In this third quarter now ending we 
went back to the establishment of the 
pre-Christian church in the land of Ca- 
naan and followed its history there for 
three centuries. The church was the 
same church before and after the coming 
of the Messiah, saved by the same blood, 
‘guided by the same Spirit, nourished on 
the same truth. The historic appearance 
of our Lord in the flesh does not change 
the principles of the divine government 
or the character of God’s gracious salva- 
tion. Hence it is proper in us to-day to 
quote the preamble of the Ten Com- 
mandments as referring to us, ‘‘which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt.” 
The Uhurch is one, the bride of Christ, 
from the beginniag. 

1. In our first lesson of this quarter 
we saw the establishment of Joshua suc- 
cessor to Moses by the divine will and 
revelation, and we noted the pure, up- 
right, faithful character of this man of 
God. 

2. In our second lesson we witnessed 
the Passing over Jordan, that mar- 
velous act of the divine power, corre- 
sponding to the crossiug of the Red Sea 
forty years before, and forming part (as 
it were) of Joshua’s inauguration into 
office, confirming him in his position be- 
fore all the people, and making them to 
see in him the true successor to Moses. 
It also strengthened the confidence of 
Israel in.God as their guide, who would 
deliver the Canaanites into their hands. 

3. In the Plains of Jericho we 
watched the patient faith of Israel 
marching so many times around the city, 
expecting its destruction by the inter- 
ference of the Almighty (Heb. ii: 30), 
after which came the signal blow, which 
so plainly told both to Israel and to 
Canaan the will of the Lord. 

4. When next we took up the sacred 
story we beheld the tide of Israel’s pros- 
perity turned back through sin, the sin 
of one family affecting the welfare of the 
whole host; and Jsrael defeated at Ai 
showed us both the oneness of the church 
(each member organically connected with 
every other) and God’s judgment 
against disobedience and rebellion. 

5. A happier scene was brought before 

us at Ebal and Gerizim, where, in the 
center of the new land, the reading of 
the law was a sacred pledge between 
God and Israel of obedience and _protec- 
tion, a proclamation of the national life in 
God. 
6. The cities of refuge appeared to us 
as a vivid type of God’s grace in Jesus, 
‘unto whom the soul flees from the 
avenger, the unwitting character of the 
homicide finding a likeness in man’s ig- 
norance of his own sinfulaess. The man’s 
running to the city of refuge aptly repre- 
sented the soul fleeing t» Jesus, the 
active element of faith. 

7. In the last days of Joshua we saw 
that while each instrument of the Al- 
mighty has his appointed day, the divine 
work goes on, and other instruments are 
raised up for the work of grace. Wealso 
saw the completion of work here to be 
the beginning of the true rest that re- 
mains for the people of God. 

8. We then saw that God never for- 
sakes Israel until he sees Israel forsak- 
ing God. The love of the world takes 
the place of the love of God, and the 
blessings of the covenant are willfully 
abandoned. Then God’s holiness de- 
mands his withdrawal from a people so 


cult to say which of the two contestants 
would have suffered most from such a 
disastrous ending.” 


The Northern Pacific railroad runs for 
a distance of six miles though the famous 
Dalrymple farm in the Red river valley, 
which contains 75,000 acres. The first 
crop from 1,200 acres was harvested in 
1876, and this surface has been added to 
until now the figure is 30,000 acres. To 
harvest this crop 200 self-binders are 
employed, cutting on an average fifteen 
acres per day. The average yield this 
season is twenty bushels per acre of No. 
1 hard, which is under contract for mar- 
ket at $1 per bushel net, orabove the cost 
of transportation to market, and it is ex- 
pected that this year’s crop will net 
$600,000. One self-reaper is required to 
each 160 acres, and a steam thresher to 
each 1,000 acrez, and the threshers turn 
out 1,000 bushels each per day. One of 
the three owners of this mammoth farm 
is Mr. B. P. Cheney, a director of the 
road, who is reputed to be the wealth- 
iest man in Boston.—| Oregonian. | 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Silver, $1.105% per oz., 1000 fine; silver, 
925 fine, 507% per oz. 


COMMERCIAL 


Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.00 
to 5.50; medium grades, $4.00 to 4.50; Ship- 
ping Superfine, $3.75 to 4.00. : 

WueEat—No. 1, $1.57%% to 1.70 per ctl. 

BarLtEy—Feed, 95c to 974%4c 

Oats---No. 1, $1.70 to 1.80. 

Freep — Bran, $16 to 16.50; ground barley, 
$23 to 24; middlings, $18 to $20; oil-cake, 
$32.50 per ton. 

Potators—50c to 65c per cwt. Sweet, 
$.125 to 1.50 per ctl. 

Frorr—Lemons, $1.50 to 2.00 for Cal. 
Bananas, $1.75 to 3.00 per bunch; Cal. Or- 
anges $2.00 to 2.25 per box; Strawberries, $10 
to $12 per chest; Apples, 40c to $1.25 per 
box; Pears, 50c to $2.25 per box; plums 
“A to 6c per lb. peaches, 75c to $1.50 per 

x 


VEGETABLEs—Cabbage, 1.10 to 1.25 per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, 60 to 75c per doz; Turnips, 
75c to $1 per ctl.; Green Peas, 3c to 3%c; 
Tomatoes, 50c to 65c per box; Egg-plant 
40c to 50c per box. 

Hay—$8.00 to 13.00 for all grades. Straw, 
40 to 50c per bale. 

Butrrer—Choice, 374% to 40c. 

CuEeEsr—Cal. 10% to 14%{c choice. 

Eaas-—274% to 42%4c per doz for Cal. 

Honty—Strained, 8c to 9c for white 

Brrer—8 to 8c first quality; 5 to 6¢ 
for third. | 

Mutron—Wethers, 5c; Ewes, 4 to 4%0, 

Lams—6c 


Porx—Live hogs, 5%c for heavy 


ungrateful and sensual, and they are 
given over in consequences of their sins. 

9. In Gideon’s Army of a handful of 
men without arms we had displayed to 
us the power of faith and the efficiency 
of the divine strength in human affairs, 
God being ever ready to protect and de- 
liver his people when they humble them- 
selves and call upon him. 

10. So God illustrated his saving 
help through the period of the Judges, 
until even in the death of Samson, a 
worldly man, but yet a divine instru- 
ment, his gracious deliverance was 
vouchsafed. In all the affairs of men 
God’s providence is to be seen, ordering 
even the wrath of man to praise him. 

11. In Ruth and Naomi we found a 
man’s folly overruled to the blessing of 
heathen and the instruction of an Is- 

raelitish mother, and God was seen to be 
no respecter of persons, bestowing his 
grace freely upon Gentile as upon Jew. 

12. A praying mother introduced us 

to Samuel, given by God in response to 
prayer, and made tobe a_ tower of 
strength to Israel. | 

13. Finally we beheld this child, thus 
obtained, ministering to the Lord and 
setting forth, in the midst of general 
wickedness, the faithfulness of God to 
his covenant. From all these lessons we 
learned that the obedient life before xod 
is the life of peace and joy, and that by 
disobedience our sorrows are multiplied. 
—([Christian Weekly. 


A Great Ranch in California. 


In her graphic illustrated article in the 
October Century, on ‘‘Outdoor Indus- 
tries in Southern California,’ H. H. de- 
scribes one of the great ranches as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The South California statistics 
of fruits, grain, wool, honey, etc., read 
more like fancy than like fact, and are 
not readily believed by one unacquaint- 
with the country. The only way to get 
a real comprehension and intelligent ac- 
ceptance of them is to study them on the 
ground. By a single visit to a great 
ranch, one is more enlightened than he 
would be by committing to memory 
scores of Equalization Board Reports. 
One of the very best, if not the best, for 
this purpose in Baldwin’s ranch, in the 
San Gabriel valley. Itincludes a large 

art of the old lands of the San Gabriel 
ission, and is a principality in itself. 

There are over a hundred men on its 
pay-roll, which averages ‘$4000 a month. 
Arother $4,000 does not more than meet 
its running expenses. It has $6000 


packing 
d 5x6 to 5% for light ; dre 8 
% for light hogs; dressed, 


| worth of machinery for its grain harvests 


~ 


} 


Sunday-school Lesson for Sept. 30, 1883. | said 


It has a dairy of forty cows, Jer- 
sey and Durham; one hundred and twen- 
ty work-horses and mules, and fifty 
thoroughbreds. 

“*It is divided into four distinct estates: 
the Santa Anita, of 16,000 acres; Puente, 
18,000; Merced, 20,000; and the Potrero, 
25,000. The Puente and Merced are sheep 
ranches, and have 20,000 sheep on them. 
The Potrero is rented out to small farmers. 


‘The Santa Anita isthe home estate. On 


it are the homes of the family and of the 
laborers. It has fifteen-hundred acres 
of oak grove, four thousand acres in 
grain, five hundred in grass for hay, one 
hundred and fifty in orange orchards, fif- 
ty of almond trees, sixty of walnuts, 
twenty five of pears, fifty of peaches, 
twenty of lemons, and five hundred in 
vines, also small orchards of chestnuts, 
hazel-nuts, and apricots; and thousands 
of acres of good pasturage. 

‘*From whatever side one approaches 
Santa Anita in May, he will drive through 
a wild garden—asters, yellow and white; 
scarlet pentstemons, blue _larkspur, 
monk’s-hood;- lupins, white and blue; 
gorgeous golden eschsholtzia, alder, wild 
lilac, white sage—all in riotous flower- 
ing. 
“Entering the ranch by one of the 
north gates, he will look southward down 
gentle slopes of orchards and vineyards 
far across the valley, the tints growing 
softer and softer, and blending more and 
more, with each mile, till all melt into a 
blue or purple haze. Driving from or- 
chard to orchard, down half-mile avenues 
through orchardsskirting seemingly end- 
less stretches of vineyard, he begins to 
realize what comes of planting trees and 
vines by hundreds and tens of hundreds 
of acres, and the Equalization Board 
Statistics no longer appear to him even 
large. It does not seem wonderful that 
Los Angeles County should be reported as 
having sixty-two hundred acres in vines, 
when here on one man’s ranch are five hun- 
dredacres. The last Equalization Board 
report said the county had 256,135 orange 
and 41,250 lemon trees. It would hard- 
ly have surprised him to betold that 
there were as many as that in the Santa 
Anita groves alone. The effect on the 
eye of such huge tracts, planted with a 
single sort of tree, is to increase enor- 
mously the apparent size of the tract; 
the mind stumbles on the very threshold 
of the attempt to reckon its distances and 
numbers, and they become vaster and 
vaster as they grow vague.”’ 


The Roar of London. 


W. J. Stillman says, in the October 
Century, in his essay on the ‘‘Char- 
acteristics of London”: ‘‘AsI write, sit- 
ting by my study window, full five miles 
from the city proper, I hear the roar of 
the traffic like the sea ona rocky shore 
—the rush of the incessant trains along 
the iron ways, the rumble of myriads of 
drays along hundreds of miles of stone- 
paved streets (for which wood is now 
being in part substituted), each no more 
to the general symphony than the hum of 
a gnat to the sounds of a summer day— 
a volume of sound unintermitting from 
dawn tilldark. Yet I am bowered in 
green trees, with cowslip and daisy- 
fleckled fields spread out under my eyes 
—not a spire, not a chimney-stack of the 
metropolis visible; and the carols of 
larks and thrushes, the song of the 
nightingale, run through the wed of 
sounds like gold and silver threads 
through a dingy fabric, with the twitter 
of scores of sparrows like tiny spangles 
thrown onat random. Out of the mono- 
tone flashes the individual roar of a 
nearer train, the scream of a whistle, 
and the roar dies away again into the 
sullen monody. This is audible Lon- 
don.”’ 


Florentine Funerals. 


‘‘A Foreigner in Florence’’ says, in 
the October Century: ‘*The dead are 
carried to their last resting-place at night. 
No one must be shocked during the day, 
while in the midst of sunshine and light, 
and gaiety, by a reminder of our inevi- 
table doom—by a thought of how some 
day there will be no sunshine or gaiety 
for us in this bright world. 

‘**A funeral in Florence is one of the 
saddest of sad spectacles, with its pro- 
cession of priests and boys in draggled 
gowns that once were white, carrying 
large candles, which drip their waxen 
tears along the road—or would do so, if 
they were not caught as they fall in lit- 
tle cups, carried by more boys and 
priests, chanting or rather whining mo- 
notonously, as they step briskly along, 
with a most indifferent air. One can 
judge somewhat of the wealth of the 
departed by the number of candles fur- 
nished. The shorter the purse, the 
fewer the candles, unti] at last the very 
poor are thrown iuto a cart, carried out- 
side the gates of the city, and shuffled 


into a pit, one ontop of the other—a 


sight to make the angels weep! 

‘‘One of the most grievous character- 
istics, to me, of a Florentine funeral is 
the absence of any relative or friend of the 
deceased. Not one creature who loved 
or cared for him to follow him to his 
journey’s end, or to shed one tear over 
the grave of a lost companion; lett, to be 
almost thrown into the ground by a few 
priests, who sometimes, it is to be feared, 


‘look upon the ceremony as a disagree- 


able, though profitable task, to be got 
over as soon as possible.” 


LuTHEeR’s ANGER.—In Professor 
Fisher’s paper on ‘‘Martin Luther, after 
Four Hundred Years,” in the October 
Century, is quoted from Luther: “ ‘I 
never work better than when I am in- 
spired by anger; when I am angry | can 
write, pray and preach well, for then my 
whole temperant is quickened, my un- 
derstanding sharpened, and all mundane 
vexations and temptations depart.’ ’’ 


Seattle has seventy-seven retail liquor 
shops. A year ago it had thirty. It is 
but just, however, to say that business 
houses of more reputable sort have in- 


creased in almost as rapid proportion. 


The Congregational churches of Mas- 
gained 957 members last 


sachusetts 
year. 


volume of the magazine. 


IF EATING WERE A FELONY 
IT COULD NOT BE MORE TERRIBLY PUNISHED 
THAN BY 1HE TORTURES OF INDIGESTION, WHY 
ENDURE THEM? EVERY DYSPEPTIC KNOWS, OR 


FERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
IS A SPECIFIC FOR THE COMPLAINT. WHY, THEN, 
SUFFER? IT IS SHEER FOLLY. SOLD BY ALL 


DRUGGISTS. 


Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
co as second-class matter. — 


The subscription Price of THE Pactric is $2.50 
in advance; $3.00 after three months—which 
rates include the payment of the postage by 


us. 
Tue PactFic will be sent free for one year to any 
person sending the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money. 
Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own paper 
another year for $1.75. : 


‘‘IN BETTER HEALTH THAN FOR MANY YEARS.”’ 
—A gentleman in Meldon, IIl., whose wife 
was in a very low state of health, and could 
get no help from physicians, sent for a Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment. After using it, 
he wrote: ‘‘My wife’s health has greatly im- 
proved. Atthe time she commenced using 
the Treatment, her stomach would retan 
scarcely any food, but soon after taking, her 
food began to digest, and her general health to 
improve. She has enjoyed better health during 
the last six months than for many years.’’ 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its na- 
ture, action, and results, with reports of 
cases and full information, sent free. Drs. 
& Paten, 1109 & 1111 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 

All orders for the Compound Oxygen Home 
Treatment directed to H. E. Mathews, 606 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, will be 
filled on the same terms asif sent to us in 
Philadelphia. ae 


PIMPLES, FRECKLES, TAN, BLOTCHES, are very 


unsightly, especially on the face, hands and | 


neck ofa lady. By using Petrolina Cold 
Cream, they are obliterated, leaving the skin 
smooth, soft and velvety. Gentlemen will 
find it infallible in removing soreness and 
chafing after washing or shaving. Price 25 
cents per pot, or $1.00 per pound can. Sold 
by druggists. Manufactured by the Brne- 
HAMTON O1L REFINING Company, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. | 


SKINNY MEN. 

Health Renewer’’ restores health 
and vigor, cures Dyspepsia and Debility. 
gl. 

Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desira- 
ble rooms in the best parts of San Francisco 
by the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of 


Pactrtc. tf 
ROUGH ON CORNS.”’ 
Ask for Well’s ‘‘ Rough on Corns.’’ 15 cts. 


Quick, complete, permanent. 
warts, bunions. 


To Families. 


The canned fruits, jellies, jams, pickles, 
ketchups and sauces put up by us are ex- 
celled by no brand on this coast. We use 
choicest materials for all our manufactures, 
and housekeepers can always rely on getting 
a quantity and quality of goods that are 
packed by clean-handed white women and 
girls, and cooked by experienced processors 
in a superior manner. The luscious fruits 
of California are gaining a world-wide repu- 
tation, and the low prices at which these 
goods can be obtained of all reputable gro- 
cers in San Francisco and elsewhere are a 
sufficient inducement to permit their use on 
every table at least once a day. 

| Kine, Morse & Co. 


Cures corns, 


CATARRH OF THE BLADDER, 
Stinging irritation, inflamation, kidney com- 
plaints, cured by ‘‘ Buchu-paiba. $1. 

The North American Review for October 
presents a most attractive table of contents. 
Senator N. P. Hill writes of ‘‘Gold and Sil- 
ver as Standards of Value;’’ under the title 
of ‘‘Co-operative Distribution,’’ the Rey. Dr. 
R. Heber Newton gives an instructive his- 
torical sketch of the rise, progress and fluct- 
uations of co-operative merchandizing in the 
United States during the past fifty years. 
Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins writes of ‘‘Early Man 
in America.’’ The possibility of ‘‘Astronom- 
ical Collisions,’’ whether of the fixed stars 
with one another, or of comets with the sun, 
the earth, or the other planets, is considered 
by Prof. C. A. Young. MoncureD. Conway 
discourses on the ‘‘Saint Patrick Myth.’’ 
Van Buren Denslow, in an article on ‘‘Board 
of Trade Morality,’’ makes a defense of the 
practices of the Corn Exchange. Fred- 
erick Harrison contributes an rticle, 
on ‘‘Histories of the French Revolu- 
tion.’’ Finally, the Rev. E. E. Hale presents 
an inventory of the volume and distribution 
of ‘‘Social Forces in -the United States.’’ 
Published at 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
$5.00 a year, 50 cents a number. 


THE ATLANTIC has a very time- 
ly article on ‘‘Voleano Studies’’ by Hor- 
ace D. Warner. William Chauncy Langdon 
contributes the first of a series of ‘‘Recol- 
lections of Rome during the Italian Revo- 
lution,’’ There are several poems, careful 
reviews of some of the most important new 
books, and three brief, bright essays in the 
Contributors’ Club. Houghton, Miffiin & 
Co., Boston. 


Full, varied, and bright is the American 
Agriculturist for October. The engraving in 
the Octoberenumber are even more numerous 
(over eighty) and telling than usual. ‘Among 
articles of general interest are: ‘‘Editoial 
Notes’’ of Western travel, illustrating feat- 
ures of the ‘‘Far West.’’ During the com- 
ing year the American Agriculturist proposes 
to devote large space to information regard- 
ing the great West and Southwest, setting 
forth the character, soil, price of lands etc., 
etc., of various localities, This will be a 
leading feature of the paper, of great value 
to everybody who contemplates moving west- 
ward. 


October brings the concluding number of 
The.Century year, and of the twenty-sixth 
Illustrated arti- 
cles and critical biographical papers give a 
popular look to the number. The portrait 
of Longfellow which accompavies Edmund 
C, Stedman’s admirable essay on the poet is 
thought to be one of the best of the Century 
series of frontispieces. Professor George P. 
Fisher, of Yale, reviews the position held in 
religious thought and history by ‘‘Martin 
Luther after Four Hundred Years.’’ Rich- 
ard Grant White’s ‘‘Old New York and Its 


Houses’ is one of the most interesting 


among the illustrated articles. H. H. con- 
tributes an illustrated paper on the “Out- 
door Industries of California.’’ W. J. S8till- 
man’s ‘‘Characteristics of London’’ and the 


| paper of an anonymous ,‘‘Foreigner in Flor- 


OUGHT TO KNOW, THAT TARRANT’S EF- 


Publishers’ Mepartment. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


ence’’ succeed in making travel pictur 
without the ald of 
Waterspout and Typhoon,’’ by James (; 
Wait, is a story of tropical seas, of graphic 
and realistic power. 


The October number of Harper’s Maga. 
zine presents unusual attractions, and js 
remarkable for the number and excellence 
of its illustrations. The frontispiece is 
a masterly engraving of Kruell, from Gilbert 
Stuart’s portrait of Wshington. This por- 
trait illustrates the opening article of the 
number—‘:Last Days of Washington’s Army 
at Newburg,’’ by J. T. Headley. Phil Rob- 
inson, Under the title of “Saunterings ip 
Utah,’’ describes some wonderful natural 
curiosities in the neighborhood of Salt Lake. 
The Editorial Departments are full of timely 
and entertaining matter. 


St. Nicholas for October, though’ the 
last number of the present volume, is in 
respect to the quality of its contents equal 
to any of its predecessors. There is an 
entertainig chapter on army pets in Harry 
M. Kieffer’s ‘‘Recollections of a Drummer. 
boy,’’ together with an amusing anecdote 
of how General Grant had to go thirsty, 


School’’ is given in a letter written by one 
of its little pupils, and there is an ‘‘Art and 
Artists,’’ paper on Kembrandt, illustrated 
with reproductions of his etchings. 


The Agricultural Statistics of Ireland 
for 1882—just preseated to the House of 
Commons—show that bog and waste 
have increased by near 80,000 acres ip 
one year, and the area now under mead- 
ow and clover is less by 114,039 acres. 
There are six counties in Ireland with up- 
ward of 10,000 acres each under bog 
and marsh. Mayo has over 340,000, 


These statistics afford melancholy proof 
that Ireland is still growing poorer. 


OWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


_ This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low test, short weight, alum or phosphate pow- 
ders. Sold only in cans. 

Royau Bakine PowpeEr Co, 106 Wa!l St. N. Y 


Established Over Twenty Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Machine 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 


Opposite Palace Hotel, 
CALIFORNIA 


General Agent fcr the 
Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, | 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 


Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILKE 


and Machine Attachments. 


All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 


paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 
General Agent. 


Albert G. 


HAS BEMOVED HIs 


eeeeee 


Fine Art Goods 


gFrom 1033jMarket st. to 


MARKET 


Between Third and Fourth Sts., nearly 
opposite Phelan’s Block. 


I shall[keep in stock everything new in 


ART NOVELTIES, 


As well as 


STANDARD GOODS. 


0G” My prices will always be as low 48 any 
dealer articles. Call and 


facilities for doing business. : 
ALBERT. G. NYE. 


A bright account of a ‘‘Kitchen-Garden 
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